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FOREWORD 


THE history of the last four years is so full of 
stories of great deeds, and of the revealing of great 
thoughts in all sorts of unexpected directions, that 
it may appear superfluous to add yet another book 
to the immortal records of the Great War, particu- 
larly as the Letters which make up the present small 
volume can lay claim to no special originality. They 
were written without any thought of publication, 
and represent merely the attempt of one of Britain’s 
many “‘ gallant gentlemen ” to keep his living touch 
with his home world, to give to his nearest a picture 
of his daily life as true as possible consistent with the 
duty of secrecy as to movements, and with the desire 
to put the brightest side uppermost and to ignore all 
that was ugly and disagreeable. Only those who 
have been the recipients of such letters know how 
unutterably precious is the comfort brought by them, 
and how the note of brave and cheery optimism can 
be an inspiration not only at the time they are re- 
ceived, but long afterwards, when the writer has 
passed from the sight of those who loved him. 

They are published here for three reasons : First, 
for the writer’s friends—and these are many and in 
many countries ; pre-war friends, and friends made 
in the days of toil and stress and danger in France, 
Salonika and Palestine ; friends, too, who made him 
welcome when Fate sent him amongst them unex- 
pectedly in the sunny Isle of Malta and later in 
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Egypt. Those who loved him—and who that ever 
really got to know him but grew to love him ?—will 
surely be interested to read this diary of his thoughts 
and experiences as he passed through the years of 
war. 

Secondly, because the writer’s war experience took 
him into several different phases of the great con- 
flict, and it may interest some even of those who knew 
him not to read his descriptions of the early days in 
France helping as a civilian in Red Cross work, and 
then of a soldier’s life at the Front in three of the 
theatres of war. 

And thirdly, because through all the letters runs 
that splendid note of confidence in the Great Plan, of 
hope—based on knowledge—that out of all the 
misery and mire and slaughter there shall rise a 
better world, a world where justice, and love, and 
understanding will replace unfairness and selfish 
indifference ; where men will know that they are 
brothers—sons of one Great Father—that they are 
here in the world to help each other and to co- 
operate in making it a better and a happier place for 
all—and especially for the children. Such was the 
writer’s creed, and his faith was based on an under- 
standing of some at least of the workings of Nature’s 
changeless laws, and on an unshakable conviction 
that Love rules the world and moves ceaselessly to 
transmute sorrow and pain and evil into good. 

In the hope that some who read thece letters may 
be helped by them to formulate more strongly a 
similar faith, this little book goes forth. 
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1878 (July 4th). George Herbert Whyte, born at 
Weston-super-Mare. He was the eldest son of 
George Whyte (M.A. Edinburgh), and descended on 
his mother’s side from William Bonnar, a Scottish 
Royal Academician, and George Kemp, the designer 
of the Scott Memorial in Edinburgh. 

1893. Joined the Theosophical Society. 

1895. Entered the Theosophical Publishing House. 

1903—1913. Edited the Lotus Journal, a monthly 
magazine for children. 

1908. Founded the Order of the Round Table. 

1909. Published H. P. Blavatsky : An Outline of her Life. 

1909. Married Miss Ethel Mallet, co-editor of the Lotus 
Journal. 

1914. Published Is Theosophy Anti-Christian ? and The 
Great Teachers (Lotus Leaves Series, No. IL). 

1914 (September 3rd). Went to France with Dr. Haden 
Guest’s hospital unit, and subsequently acted as 
Secretary and Treasurer in the Hépital Anglaise, 
established by the latter in the Hétel Majestic, 
Paris. 

1915. Started The Young Age, a quarterly magazine 
for young people. 

1915 (June 3rd). Enlisted in Inns of Court O,T.C. (The 
Devil's Own). 

1915 (August roth). Gazetted to London Irish Rifles 
(18th London Territorial Regiment). 
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1915 (Autumn). In London: acting as Recruiting 
Officer to the Battalion. Wrote a short History of 
the Battalion for recruiting purposes ; also a booklet 
for soldiers: In the King’s Uniform. 

1916 (January—June). With the 1/18 Battalion at 
Winchester. 

1916 (June 1gth). Transferred to 2/18 Battalion at 
Sutton Veney Camp. 

1916 (June 23rd). Went with 2/18 to France. 

1916 (November roth—zr3th). On leave in London. 

1916 (November 24th). Sailed with 60th Division for 
Salonika. 

1916 (Christmas Day). Fell down a ravine in the Mace- 
donian Hills and broke his arm. He was sent down 
to the base hospital in Salonika, and after a few 
weeks despatched to Malta. 

1917 (January—June). In hospital and convalescent 
camps in Malta. During this time he gave several 
lectures by request to officers and to men in the 
mess tents and Y.M.C.A. huts. One series of these 
“Talks” has since been published as a book, 
entitled Reincarnation: A Key to the Riddle of Life. 
During his five months in Malta he received much 
kindness from residents in the island, and gave 
several lectures on Theosophy at their houses. 

1917 (June 22nd). Left Malta for Egypt. 

1917 (July 6th). Rejoined his Battalion in Egypt. 
During the five months he was with his Battalion in 
Egypt he had leave two or three times, and went 
down to Cairo, where he made many friends, and in 
particular received great kindness from an English 
official resident outside Cairo. Whilst his Battalion 
were engaged in the capture of Beersheba he (to his 
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great disappointment) was sent for a special course 
near Cairo. This, however, turned out to be an 
opportunity of doing a special piece of work in con- 
nection with Theosophy in that city. Several 
lectures that he gave during this period were printed 
in The Egyptian Daily Mail and in Bibby’s Annual, 
and have since been republished by some of his 
friends in a second and enlarged edition of The 
King’s Uniform, which has been circulated among 
thousands of soldiers and sailors. 

1917 (November 25th). His Battalion started trekking 
up towards Jerusalem. 

1917 (November 28th). At the Mosque of Nebi Samwil. 

1917 (December 8th). Led an attack on the Liver and 
Heart Redoubts (the two last positions before 
Jerusalem on that side) and captured them. For 
his share in this night’s work Lieutenant Whyte was 
awarded the Military Cross. 

1917 (December gth), London Territorials marched into 
Jerusalem. 

1917 (December 23rd). Taking part in an attack on 
Khurbet Adaseh, a hill to the north of Jerusalem, 
off the Jerusalem—Nablus road, Lieutenant Whyte 
was killed—shot through the head. 
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GLIMPSES OF THE 
GREAT WAR. 


CHAPTER I. 
LETTERS FROM FRANCE (HOSPITAL WORK). 


[On September 3rd, 1914, the day the German advance 
on Paris was checked, Mr. Whyte went to France with 
Dr. Haden Guest’s hospital unit. Red Cross work was 
not at that time organised in France, and much difficulty 
was experienced in getting in touch with the wounded. 
The following letiers were written shortly after their 
arrival in France, and show how much organisation 
and help was needed, and what valuable work was being 
done by this little band of English doctors and nurses. | 


Montereau, Seine et Oise, 
September, 1914. 
After much chasing about from one official to 
another we at last got permission to come to Mon- 
tereau. Most went by train, but three of us came 
down by motor—a fine drive of seventy-five kilo- 
metres. The road was guarded at many points, and 
we were stopped by sentries ; we passed many big 
waggons with refugees going back to their homes— 
two or three horses sometimes drawing a huge hay 
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cart, with furniture and people piled high in it. 
How glad they must have been ! 

I don’t want to harrow your feelings, but I do 
want to put down my impressions of this frightful 
and appalling muddle in which human life and all 
it means of love and of happiness is thrown away as 
recklessly and heedlessly as dirt. L. H. G. is eager 
to stir up feeling and action in England. I hope he 
succeeds. Florence Nightingale in the Crimea could 
not have had a more appalling task. The fighting 
has not been in this vicinity, and I have not seen a 
spot where battles have actually raged, but we see 
the mess afterwards. 

Here in Montereau is a railway junction, with 
a shed. The cattle trucks come in with the 
wounded, very often just lying on straw. They 
have lain there for days dependent upon very 
casual food and attention which they may have 
received at a wayside station. I don’t think there 
are any attendants on the trains, and certainly 
there is not even a van with supplies for refresh- 
ments. We have one poor fellow, a German, who 
lay for six days in a trench shot through the lung; 
another who crawled with a fractured leg in a wood for 
four days; another, a Frenchman, who would have 
been left but for a comrade who carried him for five 
kilometres! And then they are just dumped, like dead 
meat, into these awful trucks, no light, no comfort, 
no anything. They finally arrive at a place like 
this and their condition is indescribable. Their 


wounds are simply rotting, and their clothes are in 
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a filthy state. Of course many of them die who 
would have lived with proper care. A. S. has been 
at the station sleeping in a railway carriage at night 
so as to be ready, and he goes through the trucks 
and picks out the worst cases. When they come in 
in the night he has to go stumbling over the prostrate 
and suffering forms with an electric torch, giving 
what medicine and help he can, with some of the 
nurses to help him. 

About half a mile from the station there is a big 
factory of pots and plates, etc. This is idle, and some 
of the workshops have had beds put into them, 
There are no conveniences of any kind. A springless 
cart comes jolting along over the cobbles with some 
of these poor fellows, and we carry them in on their 
stretchers. In most cases their clothes have to be 
cut away from them—foul smelling as they are. 
Then they have to be washed and lifted into the 
beds, a most agonising operation with these fractured 
frames. I could not have believed that women 
could have done such ghastly work so cheerily and 
so heroically. They are trained nurses truly, but 
not one of them has seen such sights. 

Some of the men are frightfully wounded. One 
poor fellow still lived for some days although his face 
had been shot away—a ghastly object. At least 
fifteen have died out of about thirty-five. The first 
night we went in procession to the mortuary bearing 
a stretcher, time after time, as they died. 

Some are beginning to improve, and one can talk 
a little with them ; there are one or two very nice 
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young Germans. As they improve character begins 
to come out. But the very bad ones are just like 
children and that makes it easier to tend them. 

For myself, I am very glad to have had this 
plunge into it all so suddenly. I found that my 
nerve was quite steady, so am more confident. It 
is fine to see L and A—— in their own spheres. 
They both are very fine men and splendid doctors, 
and our Miss C is admirable, very skilful, and 
in many ways the most tender of all the nurses. 

We may go back to Paris to-night. I am just 
going to have a nap before the evening’s work. 


Paris, 
Seplember, 1914. 

We stayed at Montereau in the Hotel where 
Napoleon slept ; due notice of the fact being printed 
above the bedroom. It is rather a pretty little 
manufacturing town with the broad Seine running 
past it. 

The “ hospital’ I have already described—merely 
a big work-room of a factory, with stone floor and 
rails for trolleys running across it. I shall never 
forget it and its contents of human suffering and 
heroism. About forty-five fellows arrived there, and 
about fifteen died in the five days we were there. One 
Thursday evening the French authorities came to 
inquire whether we would take some Germans. 
They don’t like to do more than they can help for the 
Germans. Of course, we took them, and fine, 
straight-limbed fellows they were—all very badly 
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wounded. We got to like them very quickly ; one 
of them said to a nurse that they feared the English 
most in battle, but liked them best in hospital ! 
(Of course, we all purred!) Our hours of work were 
quite irregular. We just fixed up sleep and meals 
as we went along. I had ome really good night’s 
sleep and so did every one else, but mostly it was 
just a few hours off that we could get. 

The great event of Montereau, however, was the 
bringing up to Paris, by barge on the river, a load of 
wounded. We selected our cases, the most “ inte- 
resting” of movable cases, and the French people 
gave us a number. Dr. A. S. went in charge 
of the barge, six nurses and two orderlies—Brown 
and I. It was just a big, ordinary barge, roofed 
over with broad strips which were movable, so that 
light and air could get in. It had rough, precipitate 
stairs leading down to the floor on which straw was 
plentifully spread. It had nothing else, to speak of. 
No seats, no sanitation. A small cook-house be- 
longed to the crew and they heated things for us, as 
far as they could. We were helped by soldiers to 
get our wounded down into the barge—an awful 
business, especially as there was a place where it was 
much lower in the ceiling and we had to bend double 
to get belowit. I think we all bumped our heads at 
frequent intervals. Germans were put abaft the 
bumping place and French to the rear of it. We 
were towed by a tug. Imagine the scene. The floor 
of the barge, with thirty-two badly wounded (some 
groaning) men, some on stretchers, some just on the 
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straw. A narrow passage between them, so narrow 
that two could not pass, a broad bench with food at 
one end, and another, curtained off, with food for us. — 
We started at rz on Saturday morning and reached 
Paris at I p.m. on Sunday. No one died on the 
way. We had to stop at Melun for the night (on the 
barge of course), but went ashore for dinner at a 
little riverside inn where we were told that General 
French had dined a few days before. At many of 
the locks where we stopped the folk came streaming 
on board, as far as we allowed them, with presents 
of wine, fruit, etc., for the French soldiers. We 
wanted to forbid any eating and drinking between 
meals, but when we said so there was as nearly a 
mutiny as wounded men could achieve. A wounded 
French soldier feels himself to be a hero, and he 
expects to be treated as such and to be fussed over 
and coddled—difference of temperament! The 
English and Germans are much more inclined to be 
stolidly quiet and they are far easier patients to 
deal with. We had two Turcos aboard—Algerians, I 
fancy. One was a Mohammedan and could not 
touch wine—boys of eighteen they were and as 
cheeky as they make ’em. At first it was rather an 
inferno. The Frenchmen did not know us, and were 
enraged at finding themselves treated by people who 
did not fuss them, and who found it difficult to under- 
stand their numerous requests. I was shouted at 
and reviled considerably, but found that by keeping 
cool one got hold of them and, finally, we all got on 
very well. After all, they were far better off than 
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another barge which went up, on which several died ; 
they had about fifty wounded, no doctor, and only 
two orderlies. The worst part of the job was the 
appalling smell! It poured with rain and the roof 
had-to be kept on pretty tight! Imagine ! 

We reached Pont de }’Alma and, in no time, a 
great crowd had collected. The Frenchmen were 
tremendously excited, the Germans were very glum ; 
it was Paris for them truly, but not with the goose 
step! It was queer to watch them stiffen them- 
selves, as they were taken ashore, to endure the gaze 
of hundreds of French eyes ; wounded as they were 
it was plucky. We were really fond of them. 

Wounded men, especially badly wounded, are just 
like big, helpless babies. The normal man retires and 
the animal man remains, and so one feeds them and 
consoles them and generally cleans them up, just as 
one would a baby. 

I shan’t forget Montereau in a hurry. It was an 
awful insight into the dreadful period between being 
wounded on the field of battle and being received into 
a comfortable hospital bed. It is just here that the 
organisation in France seems to be so hopelessly 
inadequate,* and, of course, it is of enormous import- 
ance. We had many cases in which lives and limbs 
were lost simply through gross neglect ; wounds 


+ N.B.—This was written in the very early days of the 
war, before the Croix Rouge Francaise had had time to get 
fully organised, and when the panic, caused by the advance 
of the Germans to within fifteen miles of Paris, was only 
beginning to subside.—Eb. 
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going gangrenous through absence of any medical 
treatment. The losses in war are terrible, but this 
infernal wastage of human life is monstrous ; here 
in Paris there seem to be scores of people hanging 
around waiting for Red Cross work, and yet it was 
with the utmost difficulty and by a great putting 
forth of energy that we English were able to get to 
a place only fifty miles away and give a little help. 

Now, of course, we are installed in our hospital, 
and more normal conditions prevail. 


Rosny, 
September 11th, 1914. 

I wish that some of the folk who talk glibly about 
war and the balance of power (when will it be the 
balance of common sense ?) could have seen even the 
little I have seen of the seamy side of war. Three 
motor-car loads of us, doctors, nurses and bearers, 
went out through the suburbs of Paris to-day to a 
little place called Rosny, where wounded were being 
brought in trains. It is a kind of depét where they 
are examined, after having had some treatment on 
the field ; the worst cases are kept, the others are 
sent on into the country, south and west. We were 
stopped two or three times by bayoneted sentries; 
curiously casual the French ways seem; in England 
we do these things with great empressement, but 
here it is rather like a policeman’s challenge, with 
very little of the soldier about it. 

Rosny is an ordinary little suburban place, with a 
big goods station yard; it reminded me of Neasden, 
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or some place like that. Round the yard were two 
or three goods trains, and in the trucks as we entered 
I saw the stretchers, about six in every truck. There 
was a van with some primitive machinery for 
refreshments. One train was alongside the plat- 
form, and I saw the trucks with coarse straw spread 
on their floors. It was a dismal wet day and the 
station yard was muddy. There was one huge 
room used for goods in ordinary times ; the doctors 
and nurses went along the trucks, gave dressings 
and some food to all and took out the worst cases, 
those too bad to go on. Just think, those men had 
been in the trucks since Sunday (this is Friday), and 
had had no medical attention since then. They were, 
of course, indescribably dirty and wretched and miser- 
able ; clothes torn away, one man with no trousers, 
etc., etc. Our party worked very hard and gave 
gteat help ; myself I did practically nothing, for I 
only got into the last motor. I was told to be ready 
to stay the night and made all plans, but it was not 
wanted, so I am writing this. I saw many of the poor 
fellows and spoke with them ; most were Germans, 
and my word or two of German was grateful to them. 
They were tremendously impressed by the idea that 
it was English nurses who were attending them. 
One young man told me that he had just come 
straight from Hanover; he knew the Wagners!* 
They seemed a very decent lot of fellows, just 
ordinary bourgeois folk ; one or two were rather glad 


* German members of the Theosophical Society. 
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to be wounded and out of it. But some were very 
badly hurt, and several had died and were dying: 
That is the picture one would like to see rubbed in— 
the picture of that miserable goods yard shed with 
its contents of human breakage ; fine men many of 
them, but battered about in all manner of foolish 
and stupid and senseless ways. With attention, 
many of them would get through, but without it the 
wounds become septic and they die. A grim feature 
was the procession going to and fro with coffins, 
headed by a priest and an acolyte with a silver 
cross. 
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CHAPTER II. 
LETTERS FROM FRANCE (IN THE TRENCHES). 


[His work at the Paris Hospital being finished, Mr. 
Whyte returned in December, 1914, to England and 
vesumed his ordinary work ; but as the months went on 
the feeling grew continually stronger that he must take 
an active part in the war, and in May, 1915, he joined 
the Army, and in June, 1916, he again went to France, 
this time as a soldter.] 


June 24th, 1916. 

I wanted to get away a few lines to you yesterday 
before we left England, but no letters may be posted 
for a short time. ... We had to wait a long time 
in the great sheds* before embarking, and did not sail 
until late afternoon. The sea was lovely, and 
Southampton Water at its very best. A seaplane 
was flying above us, about 1,000 feet up ; the driver 
came down on a long spiral and then shot swiftly 
along quite close beside us. We cheered him as he 
waved to us. They are wonderfully graceful, and 
ride on the sea like great gulls when they come down. 
All the embarking, etc., was done in admirable 
order. 

We officers remained up on the hurricane deck 


* Censored words, “at Southampton” ? 
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until it was quite dark, watching it all ; the sun, the 
sea, the long Jow coast of England and the Isle of 
Wight looming to the west. Ahead of us was our 
guiding and protecting destroyer. It was all very 
interesting, and every one was in excellent spirits 
from the Colonel downwards. It seemed to me very 
queer to think of the various crossings we have made, 
and then to realise what this oneisfor!.. . 

We landed at about seven this morning and 
marched along to a rest camp where we now are, 
under canvas; quite comfortable in spite of the 
absence of our valises, which we shall not see to-day, 
I fear. So far, one has not had the feeling of 
“ France ’’ in this canvas camp quite near the docks. 
There is a clearing hospital at the quay, and many 
hospital ships. We saw parties of German prisoners 
at work under a typical French escort, with his long 
thin bayonet. We leave very early to-morrow 
morning ; my labours begin at about 3 a.m. as I am 
taking a small party to draw rations. I am quite 
well, and happy to be in “ beloved France.”. . . 

June 26th.—1 wanted to write a few lines yesterday 
but it was impossible. So many things have hap- 
pened. We are on our honour not to say where we 
are, or to use any code word to indicate it... . We 
had to parade very early on Sunday morning. It 
took hours to entrain. Some kind ladies come to a 
coffee stall in the station and provide refreshments 
for the men. Really heroic of them, for they were 
there by 4.30; and it was everything for the 
men to have the food. We were in the train until 
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12 p.m. on Sunday, and then we were within sound 
of the guns. It was weird to get out in the dark and 
see the sky all lit up with the flashes, while the 
noise was like far-away continuous thunder. It is 
hard to keep the men together in the dark, and in 
strange places, but our chaps are simply splendid. 
They had been huddled up all those hours, and at 
the end we had a six-mile march up near to the 
guns, through the dark, with our heavy packs, and 
not a man fell out. Our “skipper ’’ is one of the 
best. .. . How I want to know just how you are 
and what you are doing! But patience is all part 
of this huge game, and our small interests must go 
for the moment. One feels near the big things here. 


[Here follows a description of his first journey up to 
the Front, which he threw into the form of a sketch for 
possible use in a magazine. And after it comes an 
account of a special little piece of work which fell to his 
lot to carry out in his first few weeks in the line. 
Although he did not feel at liberty to describe the incident 
in his letters written at the time, it was evident that he 
was happy in receiving commendation for something 
he had done.| 

July, 1916. 

We were a very cheery crowd up the line, the men 
in the waggons marked ‘‘ Hommes 40 Chevaux 8.” 
Fort most of them the French countryside was quite 
unknown and provided them with endless oppor- 
tunity for exclamation andcomment. The route was 
one much used by troop trains, and crowds of children 
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gathered at the numerous halting-places to pick up 
the harvest of bully-beef and biscuit which our boys 
rashly gaveaway. It took hours and hours to get 
“ there,’’ and when finally the order came to detrain 
it was midnight and our legs were cramped. We 
fell in amid the confusion of railway lines and trucks, 
and the roll was read by the light of the moon, 
reinforced by whatever candles we could muster. 
No men were missing, but there were the inevitable 
delays incidental to lost kit. 


“I’ve lost my water bottle, Sergeant!” ‘“ Some 
one has ‘ pinched’ my mess-tin, Corporal!” ‘‘ Has 
any one got rifle No. Z59321?”’ ‘‘ The only thing 


you are certain never to lose until you’re dead, is your 
appetite,” are the scraps of conversation that reach 
the ears of the platoon officer as he waits for the 
sergeant to report every one present and correct. 
Onecan’t wonder that the men lose things, for as one 
of them wrote, ‘‘ My dear Sal, you want to know how 
Ifeel. Well, I feel just like a large hook upon which 
about fifty different things are hanging and if one 
falls off I can’t stop to pick it up.” 

We had to march about six weary dark miles to 
our rest billets, in a small French village. It was 
the days of terrific artillery fire before the Somme 
advance began and the night sky was lit up by the 
incessant flashes of the guns, and the air trembled 
and shook with the constant roar which they made, 
Our faces were turned towards it all, and each pace 
took us nearer; it was quite a strange experience 
trudging in the dark along that French road with the 
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quiet, mysterious outlines of hedges, trees and 
villages about us and the sound and fury of war 
growing louder in our ears. Our destination for 
that night was just a small village, it was still some 
days before we went up into “ the line.” 

We halted at about 2 a.m. in the village green, the 
men sat down on the ground and, in a minute, heads 
were nodding on all sides. In a very short time 
however, they had to rouse themselves up and march 
to the barns and out-houses in which they were 
billeted. The barns were well ventilated, to put it 
mildly, for they were just built of wooden beams 
with the spaces filled in by mud plaster. When you 
required a door, you merely left a space unfilled, and 
most barns were well supplied with doors. But it 
was dry, so we did not mind. 

My own billet was indicated to me in general 
terms. “It’s the house with the fence, along the 
road,” said the over-worked billeting officer. I 
went along the road with the intelligence officer and 
saw several fences. I climbed one and knocked at 
a door. Nothing happened. Finally, after much 
knocking, an irate old Frenchman pushed out a night- 
capped head. Poor man, at three in the morning, I 
don’t wonder that he was not enthusiastic in his 
welcome! Probably he was hauled out of bed two 
or three times a week just then for the same purpose. 
But we were tired; ‘C'est la guerre, M’sieur,” was 
as much as we felt inclined to say as we dumped our 
heavy belongings on the floor of his spare room and 
ourselves, also heavy, on the two beds there. 
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But our landlord wasn’t a bad old sort either, for 
he brought us coffee in the morning, and I hada long 
talk with him about some swallows, which had built 
their nest in a nook in the ceiling of the room and 
flew in and out through a window pane left empty on 
purpose. He told me that they came every year, 
brought up their family and then flew away to the 
south, where probably they had some pleasant 
winter palace. Wonderful little couple. 

First Glimpse of ‘‘the line.’—As we were new 
arrivals it was desirable that some of us should go 
up first into the line to be shown a few things before 
we took over. About thirty officers and senior 
N.C.O.’s were chosen to go up for instruction. We 
were met at the entrance to the communication 
trench by a rough-looking Scotchman, who was to be 
our guide ; we were “taking over” from a Scotch 
battalion. The trench was like most of the communi- 
cation trenches, about five to six feet deep, just wide 
enough for the men to squeeze past one another pro- 
vided they are of reasonable thickness. We had a 
captain once—but that is another story! This 
trench wound for miles through country that was 
within sight of the enemy and within range of his 
guns. Wecould see, every now and then, his captive 
balloons floating above his lines, and knew that 
powerful glasses were sweeping every inch of the 
country in order to detect movements of troops. 
We passed farmhouses, of which only a few broken 
walls remained, trees of which only a jagged stump 
was left. But our way lay between great clusters of 
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cornflowers and poppies, which flourished exceedingly 
in the rich but neglected soil, 

It was a beautiful day, but the bottom of the 
trench was a quagmire in places. At first we tried 
to dodge it and keep dry feet, but finally you might 
have seen us ploughing stolidly through mud up to 
our knees with the water squishing about in our 
boots, 

We reached some lower ground and came out upon 
a road screened from the enemy’s observation. 
This led us into the remains of a village ; a village 
famous in the story of the war. At one time the 
enemy held it, and left many evidences of their 
occupation in the cellars and in the trenches ; then 
the French took it back in a brilliant but terrible 
fight, and finally handed it over to us for safe keepings 
It was a prosperous little town at one time, but now 
it is a scene of dreary desolation ; heaps of broken 
walls, torn trees, remains of gardens in which a few 
roses still straggle among the weeds, and in many a 
corner the little wooden cross which marks the grave 
of some fallen soldier—French, German and British, 
all have given their bodies, for their country in this 
ruined and deserted place. We reached a place 
which had been a road, sheltered by high banks on 
either side, A light railway was laid here, and the 
battalion headquarters dug-out was in it; from it 
there ran up into the front line a number of tortuous 
communication trenches, very deep in places and 
well kept, because they were in constant use. But 
the enemy knew every inch of them and had an 
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unpleasant way of concentrating his artillery upon 
them just when we wanted to go up or down. To- 
day, however, he was quiet ; possibly it was tea- 
time and so we got up into the front line trenches 
without disaster. 

I expect you all know, by this time, how the 
trenches are dug. They don’t run straight along 
like a ditch, but have alternately fire-bays and 
traverses like this :— 


Every man has his position in a fire-bay; the 
place to which he must go, if he can, should the 
enemy suddenly attack, and the traverses are very 
useful because they give good shelter if the enemy 
suddenly turns his artillery on the front line. 

It took us hours to get up into the particular 
piece of the front line where lived the battalion that 
we were to visit and then to relieve. The trenches 
reminded me of the battlements of some old fortress 
as we twisted round traverse after traverse and 
passed the watchful sentry, peering through a peri- 
scope in the fire-bay. Each fire-bay, you know, has 
a low, broad step on which the men stand to'fire or 
to watch—the fire step. 

Finally we came to the entrance to a dug-out on 
which was written “‘ Maison des Souris” (The house 
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of the mice). It was ideal for mice, being low in the 
ceiling, stuffy to a degree, with lots of wood to gnaw, 
and holes, and a constant supply of crumbs of bread 
and, occasionally cake, on the earth floor. You had 
to bow your head and keep it bowed as you went 
down the steep and broken steps. At the bottom 
you found a small room, with stout posts holding up 
the roof, which was about five feet high ; at first it all 
seemed inky darkness, but one’s eyes adapted them- 
selves and presently made out, by the candle which 
always was kept burning, two telephone operators 
crouching on the floor in a corner, a small but rickety 
table supported between two of the wooden roof 
props, one broken chair, which stood up with the 
assistance of the wall, one small bench about six 
inches wide, and in the dim recesses two sleeping 
bunks, made of wood and wire netting, one above 
the other ; the lower one badly broken and cushioned 
with dust. It was about twelve feet long by eight 
feet wide. It was the home of three officers, the two 
aforesaid telephone operators and the mess-cook, 
who did his work in a recess cut in the “ staircase.” 
There were three of us so we had to fit into any gaps 
that we could find and take it in turns to sleep and 
get meals. 

We were taking over from a battalion of a famous 
Scotch regiment, very fine fellows they were, 
especially the captain, a tall quiet rhan. Within a 
short time they went down to the Somme and lost 
heavily ; this captain was killed. After a couple of 
days, during which we were “ shown round,” our 
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men were to come up too. It was a Saturday night 
that we expected them, and the Major who com- 
manded my company, went down the communication 
trench to meet them, taking me with him. We went 
a long way before we reached them, he remained at 
the head of the party, and I went tothe rear. There 
would be about seventy or eighty men, and they 
were spread out in the narrow deep trench for quite 
a long distance. It is surprising how difficult it is 
to send an order or message from one end of such a 
party to another by word of mouth. Each man must 
hear it correctly and pass it on to the man behind 
him. I was soon to find this out to my cost. We 
had gone a very short way when the enemy suddenly 
opened fire on the trench with his artillery. Possibly 
he had got information that new troops were coming, 
or else it was just a piece of good luck for him. 
Anyhow he put his barrage fire right across this 
trench. It was nearly midnight, quite dark, and 
for the men it was their first moment under fire. 
We plodded on, but the fire grew heavier, and 
presently messages came down to me that we were 
to retire, and that men were hit. It was a difficult 
moment, for our orders were that the word retire 
was never to be used. However, I withdrew for 
about fifty yards into a very deep portion of the 
trench and made every man lie flat down. Presently, 
I was able to find out that the party had lost touch 
in the centre, that no message had been sent down 
from the Major and that I was left alone with about 
thirty men, without the guide, who had, of course, 
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gone on at the head of the party. I was ina fix, for 
we were in a perfect maze of trenches, and I was 
very much afraid of losing myself and my party 
and taking a wrong turning, which might have been 
disastrous. The artillery fire slackened off so we 
Started off again. I got to a place where three or 
four trenches met, and called a halt while I tried to 
find out which was our way. At that moment the 
enemy opened fire again and shells came whistling 
closer and closer. I ordered the men to’scatter and 
to get into any dug-out they could find or to crouch 
down in the traverses. It was a mercy I did, for 
the barrage crept nearer, and for a few terrible 
minutes we had the whizz-bang of the shells all 
around us, we felt the rush of hot air as they burst, 
and the air was thick with their fumes. When 
things grew quiet again we got all the men we could 
find together and pushed on to our destination. 
Mercifully we only had a few slight casualties, and 
were better off than the first half of the party which 
had been caught in the front line and had suffered 
severely. Our friends of the Scotch regiment had 
had a terrible time, for their front line trench was 
blown in badly at several points, the enemy had 
raided one of their outposts, and their losses were 
heavy. It was a very strenuous opening to our 
trench life. 

The night was succeeded by a beautiful clear 
morning ; for some hours complete quiet reigned 
on each side, probably because the enemy was 
as busy as we were repairing damage done, for he 
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had had a pretty warm time too, I need hardly say. 
By seven a.m. the Highlanders were showing us 
how to make a tiny piece of candle boil water for 
tea, fry a rasher of bacon and, with luck, a piece of 
bread afterwards. Our boys acquired the art in a 
very short time, and so would you, if you were as 
hungry as they were. 
Vimy Ridge, 
July, 1916. 

This is a small incident which happened more 
than a month ago; there are hundreds of such 
things always going on, but I was in this. 

In front of our firing line, and nearly parallel to it 
there was another trench which used to be the firing 
line, but it had been badly knocked about and only 
a few posts in it were held by sentries. Beyond this 
line there were some great mounds of chalk and 
earth called craters ; between the enemy line and 
our own. These craters are thrown up by the 
engineers who mine out beyond the line and then 
blow up through the ground so that a miniature 
volcano is formed which gives to the side who obtain 
possession of the lips of it certain advantages of 
higher ground. We had three of these craters in 
front of us, but we did not occupy any post 
upon them, not even upon the lip or edge nearest 
to us, 

The order came along one evening about 7 p.m. 
that we were to push forward under cover of the 
darkness and occupy the three lips of these craters. 
We had only been two or three days in the line and 
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were not thoroughly familiar with every point ; the 
whole place is a maze of trenches some used, some 
not, and some which go right over to the enemy 
lines, so that a wrong turning might lead to dis- 
agreeables, I was given charge of the crater on our 
right ; this turned out to be a mound of brown 
earth about sixty yards out in front of our line and 
midway between us and the enemy. My orders 
were to send out two parties ; one N.C.O. and seven 
‘men in each, who were to go out, one to the left and 
one to the right, across the open, and occupy our lip 
of the crater—that is, they were to make holes for 
themselves, with the entrenching tool which every 
man carries, so that they could stay out there un- 
observed during the next day. 

It was a pitch dark night, and we had very little 
warning and it was rather jumpy work. I had an 
awful moment! I got up to the place in our front 
line where we were to start, and, to my horror, I 
could not decide which was the crater! However, 
after a good look, I came to a conclusion, seeing the 
dark heap (about twenty or twenty-five feet high) 
in front and, thank Heaven! it was the right place. 
My orders were definite that I was not to leave the 
front line, but was to send out the two parties, and 
myself to remain with a machine gun and bombs to 
cover them in the event of attack. It was rather 
awful sending them out, and the second party got 
stuck rather badly. It was the first time they had 
been out in the open and, of course the boys were 
nervous, but it was fine the way they set their teeth. 
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I had to ginger up the second party, and go a short 
way with them. 

Immediately they had all started we set another 
party to work with picks and shovels to dig out a 
tunnel to the boys on the crater, so that we could 
get to them by day. 

All this was set in motion without any interrup- 
tion from the enemy, although his flare lights were 
going up, and his machine guns tapping away. 
After about an hour I wanted naturally to know 
how the crater party had fared. I was forbidden to 
go myself, although I asked leave from the Captain 
who came up to see how things were going on, and 
so I had to ask for a volunteer to go. One was 
forthcoming immediately, so I saw him set out 
across the open to find out whether our boys were 
on the crater, and whether the two parties were in 
touch with one another. He brought back word to 
me that all was well, and I heaved a sigh of relief. 
As a matter of fact, he was wrong, but that will 
appear later. In the meantime the men were 
digging like Trojans at the tunnel, using any old 
shell holes they could on the way. I went out to 
superintend this, and lend a hand where necessary. 
It was most essential to get as much done as possible 
before dawn. It was my first experience out on the 
top, and it was quite queer at first ; but really dark- 
ness is a wonderful mantle of safety, and men got 
quite confident in a very short time. My platoon 
sergeant and I toiled away at digging until the sweat 
poured from us! By dawn a shallow trench had 
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been dug right across to the crater along which we 
could travel, and by the light we could see some of 
the boys on the crater lip, sitting or lying on the 
holes they had dug there. These holes were, of course, 
out of sight of the enemy. So we went back to 
headquarters full of thankfulness that so far all was 
well. As I told you at the time, it made me feel 
quite happy, especially that we had no casualties. 

Nothing further could have been done until 
nightfall ; but we prepared as carefully as we could. 
I chose a corporal (such a fine fellow, he was subse- 
quently killed) to go to the crater with me, to do a 
special piece of work, involving the lugging over the 
rather rough ground of a heavy iron plate, which 
seemed to make enough noise to wake the dead, 
but nothing happened! We got the work done in 
half an hour, and in the meantime the men in the 
crater were relieved. 

Work was carried on strenuously all through the 
night and good progress was made. But when dawn 
broke, I was horrified to hear that some of the crater 
party had not returned. It was a great anxiety, 
because, of course I was in charge, and should have 
seen that they were all correct when they returned, 
but I trusted to a sergeant, whose job it was to do 
this and to report to me. They were all boys of 
my own platoon too. We could do nothing all that 
day, but again prepare for the night, when the same 
procedure was gone through. A covering party of 
machine guns and bombers, the crater party relieved, 
and the trench party (for deepening) at work. Then 
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we made up a small search party—a sergeant, a 
corporal, and myself. We crawled like worms on 
our tummies for a short way—as nervous as kittens. 
I had my revolver in my right hand, and I must have 
pushed its nose into the ground so frequently as I 
crawled that the poor thing was quite choked up 
with dirt. We could see nothing of the boys and 
were beginning to feel hopeless. One wanted to 
come back and give up badly and yet one was deter- 
mined to leave no stone unturned (in reason) to find 
them. Suddenly the sergeant touched my arm, and 
whispered that he had just seen a helmet move over 
a piece of rough ground. We did not know in the 
darkness, (he had seen the helmet as a flare went 
up) whether the helmet was ours, or theirs, so we 
lay still and watched, straining eyes and ears, and I 
pointed my old revolver like a man and a soldier ! 
Nothing stirred. Presently we plucked up our 
spirits sufficiently to call out in a low tone. No 
response. We called louder once or twice, and 
finally there came a feeble, but British response. I 
was glad. It will show you how finely these boys 
behave, however, when I tell you that the very first 
thing they asked, when we called out that they were 
to come back, was ‘‘ by whose order ’”’ ; you see they 
had been told that they were to hold the post until 
relieved, and they had taken food and water for 
forty-eight hours with them. One of them collapsed 
as we got him into the trench and all were shaken, in 
fact most went to hospital for a rest. 

It was quite an experience, and one learnt lessons 
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through the mistakes made. I should have got into 
great trouble, and so would the sergeant, if we had 
not found those boys. We feared they had lost their 
way and been made prisoners and, if so, then the 
position of the rest would have been unsafe, as the 
enemy would know that something was in the wind. 

As it was he did not find out until our position was 
greatly strengthened ; one of our boys did some 
excellent work, he got up to a place on the crater 
where he could see the enemy lines and lay there all 
day collecting valuable information. 


Somewhere in France, 
July 27th, 1916. 

In a week of real work one gets into close and 
intimate touch with one’s men, in a way that nothing 
else allows of. It is so pleasant now when one goes 
along the line in the morning, as the men are cooking 
their breakfast, to see heads raised and to hear 
‘Good morning, sir.” . . . The men are very quick 
at finding out the best way of managing. They 
build a fire with small chips of stick, and in a few 
minutes have a piece of bacon fried, and a tin of tea 
brewed, and practically no smoke raised. . . . 

On a typical day in the firing line our tour of duty 
is two hours ; with four officers that means two hours 
on and six hours off. But there are two spells in the 
twenty-four hours when every one “ stands to” for 
some time—dawn and dusk. 

On tour one is on the move the whole time, visiting 
every sentry and asking for information, looking 
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out oneself and seeing that everything is alert and 
keen. 

Very often, however, there are special jobs, which 
are fitted in between tours. There is no rule about 
it ; if things have to be done then everything else goes, 
one simply runs in for a meal and snatches an hour of 
sleep when possible. One soon begins to acquire the 
power of sleeping for an odd hour or two—some- 
times these snatches are marvellously refreshing— 
just lying on the ground in a corner. 

One chap said to me that he was going round on 
his tour, very tired and rather worried, when sud- 
denly there came over him the most wonderful sense 
of peace and courage. I happened to notice in a 
letter I was censoring how one of the men described 
the same thing exactly... . 

It is very curious to look over the stretch of country 
where the front lines are—just ordinary open country. 
It is good earthy soil with chalk beneath. It has 
been fought over fiercely many times, and there are 
thousands of dead in it. It is all pitted with shell 
holes and studded with barbed wire, full of all the 
evidences of war, and yet, looking over it you can’t 
see a soul. Over the way there are heaps of chalk 
and occasional mounds of sandbags, but one rarely 
sees a Hun. Yet one realises that all the time they 
are there, that there are keen eyes watching every- 
thing we do, and clever brains pitted against us. We 
are always trying to get at their plans and they at 
ours—like a strange game of chess. Sometimes I 
think how interesting it would be, if peace were 
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declared, to walk over, and have a talk and compare 
notes on the game with some of their officers. 

We are quite a cheery lot. You should see us 
nipping about in our burrows, like queer rabbits, 
with our steel helmets on, and our pistols, and our 
fierce hard swear words, like pirates of old. Some 
of us swagger and some of us creep, and the pop guns 
go off every now and then. It is a great game—and 
yet it is allaveal game and a big one, for great stakes, 
and there is a kind of zest in the playing of it and in 
the danger of it. 

August 11th. 

We moved out from the front line just about mid- 
night, and slowly filed down the communication 
trenches to a point where it is sufficiently safe by 
night to take the road. It was moonlight, but a 
heavy mist came down and it was as quiet as possible. 
The guns ceased, except for an occasional boom, and 
we trudged along unmolested for about three hours. 

The men were very tired, and we had to go very 
slowly in the pitch dark. Just near the end of the 
road, where we turn to the little village buried in 
beech trees with the ruined church on a hill, we heard 
the sound of our pipes—far away at first. It was 
marvellous how the boys pulled themselves together 
and got into step, as platoon after platoon rounded 
the corner where the pipers were standing—our own 
Irish pipers, you know. It was strangely moving ! 
What with the darkness, the sense of relief after 
twenty-four days in the line (except for forty-eight 
hours break), the turning of one’s heart and mind 
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away from the actual fighting and—alas !—the 
thought of those who did not come back with us. 
In my own platoon we had lost our favourite corporal, 
such a very nice fellow. I think he is one of those 
who will come back quickly to do good work.* 


August 24th. 

I am writing in a dug-out all by myself; two 
candles burning, some mice running about in a 
corner, otherwise quiet. A machine gun has just 
crackled out—they send over showers of bullets every 
night (so do we), but of course in a dug-out one only 
smiles at them. Occasionally a gun goes off, pro- 
bably later on there may be a more vigorous bom- 
bardment, one never knows. It is amazing on the 

whole how many shells go harmlessly by—they go on 

and tear up the ground of dear mother earth, who 
suffers all things, bears all things, and finally heals 
all things, with soft outlines and embroideries of her 
own. A machine gun just taps out its tune again. 
If I took you out now and we looked over to the 
German lines, you would see many of their flare 
rockets going up and gracefully curving over before 
they burst, high in the air, with a kind of electric 
light which lights up the ground and throws every- 
thing into relief for a few moments. 


Next Day. 


I had hardly finished the last sentence when the 
men began to arrive and the guns began to go full 


* Mr, Whyte was a firm believer in reincarnation. 
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pelt. We had a very lively time. Of course it was 
pitch dark, and only two of us knew the place, which 
is just a small maze of trenches with about twenty 
dug-outs dotted about in them. Shrapnel began to 
burst quite near us, and we had to fly round, pushing 
men in wherever we could crowd them into some kind 
of shelter. One platoon didn’t turn up, so we waited 
a bit for the storm to blow over, and then P—— and 
I went out tolook for them. It was still fairly lively, 
but no one was touched by anything worse than 
pieces of earth. We found the wanderers, who had 
turned into a curious deep cave (there are two or 
three such caves about here), and were quite happy 
—in fact many had gone to sleep. It is a safe army 
tule to go to sleep whenever you legitimately may ! 


LETTERS TO A LITTLE GIRL WHO wAs ILL. 


Somewhere in France, 
September, 1916. 

I am sure you have been a brave and patient girl, 
like the soldiers out here. Do you know that 
recently in the wet weather some of our boys had to 
remain for two or three days in water up to their 
knees, waiting for the sun to come out and dry us 
up, and trying to bale out the water, 

But then after that we had a very nice time ; we 
went back to a beautiful beech wood and stayed 
there in huts among the trees, and in the evening the 
band came and played. We had a concert one 
evening,—we borrowed a piano, fixed up a platform, 
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and every one sat on a sloping bank among the trees. 
The moon was just rising and it showed the openings 
into many of the dug-outs, cut into the bank, with 
bits of chimneys sticking up out of them, in which 
the French soldiers used to sleep when they held this 
wood some months ago. It was just like a scene from 
Peter Pan. You remember that scene in the wood ? 

I send youa little drawing * of the entrance to the 
dug-out in which we last were living. You can see 
the sand bags over the door way, the brazier in which 
we light our fire, a petrol tin in which we carry our 
water, a wind vane (on the right) by which we see 
which way the wind is oe ad so that we should not 
be surprised by a gas attack. 


To the Same.—It would amuse you to come and 
have tea with me in our dug-out some quiet day. 
You would have to walk for about five hours along a 
winding trench, with cornflowers and poppies grow- 
ing above it, and unless you were very careful you 
would get your feet wet. Then you would come to 
a place where the trench was deeper—in some places 
ten feet deep, and with boards along the floor, and 
that would be the firing line where we live. If you 
went beyond that it would be awkward for you, 
because you would have to take your tea with 
German officers and not with us. 

So you should turn a sharp corner and then you 
would see a very low doorway, but without a door, 


* Kindly redrawn from original sketch by H. E, Collett, 
Esq. 
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and some very steep and stumbly stairs leading down. 
You would go down backwards, otherwise you would 
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Our Dug-Out, Vimy Ridge. 


bump your head against the roof—there is no banis- 
ter, so you would go very cautiously. After about 
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twenty steps you would come “ flop,” into our 
entrance hall, and find that it is dining room and 
drawing room and bedroom and kitchen all com- 
bined. It is about as big as the big bedroom in the 
cottage where you are staying, but you have to keep 
your head low, otherwise you bump it against the 
ceiling. 

We have four beds, not with sheets and bolster and 
mattress, but wire netting spread on a wooden 
frame. We have one small table and two forms, and 
we always have a lamp burning, otherwise you could 
not see. 

But we would give you a nice cup of tea, and bread 
and butter and jam, and probably a piece of cake. 


To the Same.—I must tell you, Dearie, about a very 
brave thing that two of our Sergeants did. 

It was late at night, and pitch dark in the trenches, 
suddenly a man came staggering along from a deep 
mine shaft, hardly able to speak, and gasping for 
breath, His comrade and he were working far 
down in a mine shaft, and they had been overcome 
by poisonous gas. He was just able to crawl out and 
give the alarm, but his “ pal” was lying there 
unconscious. 

Without a moment’s hesitation the two Sergeants 
rushed to the mine shaft and crawled down into the 
poisonous air to rescue the man down there. It was 
very dark, very narrow, and a long, long way, but 
presently they saw a faint light, and the poor man 
lying there. 
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He was terribly heavy to lift, for they could not 
stand upright, but slowly they managed to crawl 
back, half hoisting and half dragging him with them. 

It was a very brave thing to do, and I am glad to 
say that the miner is getting better although he was 
very nearly dead. The two Sergeants were in hos- 
pital, but are quite cheery now and getting better. 


Somewhere behind the Lines, France, 
October 11th. 

Here I am back in one of the nice rooms in the 
chateau, overlooking the gardens, with a comfort- 
able bed and the chance of a bath... . Ithas been 
rather a terrible six days ; two officers killed (both 
Winchester men), one badly wounded, and a lot of 
men hurt. It had to come, and so far we had been 
marvellously fortunate ; it is war, and that means 
death of bodies. But when we have hard times one 
always sees such fine things coming out. My own 
orderly, C. G——, a fine young fellow, did splendidly, 
helping to bring in wounded. It was a special job 
in which I only had a minor part, and not a specially 
dangerous one, although the Colonel very kindly 
thanked me to-day for the bit of work. 


[ON A COURSE, BACK FROM THE LINE.] 


October 16th, 1916. 
Fancy | this morning a dear old ’bus pulled up at 
the chateau. I bought a Daily Chronicle of yester- 
day and climbed on board, barely five miles from the 
Bosche, too! ... 
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I walked back ; a very nice five-mile country walk. 
One passes several typical old world French villages. 
The poplars along the road are getting bare, but the 
remaining leaves are golden. It was a stormy sky, 
but the sun suddenly shone through and poured a 
marvellous light—a kind of glory—over the old 
church, the quiet red-roofed cottages, and two old 
peasant women in blue and white. And then the 
bell sounded for vespers. It was quite lovely ; 
strongly there came into my mind the thought of the 
Lord, and one remembered how very near His coming 
now is. ..- Inthe turmoil of the times one is apt 
to forget this. It is so marvellous to remember that 
all is indeed very well, and that the days of peace, 
new hope, and wider culture are coming... . 

I wish I could tell you more about our doings and 
our times and movements, but you know that I 
cannot. 

I am writing this from my large room in the 
chateau. You would be amused at its ‘‘ comforts,” 
Every window pane is broken, as the place has been 
bombarded ; some of the panes are stuffed with 
sacking, one with a shirt. But there are elegant 
chintz curtains, which I have drawn. There is no 
carpet, but two chests of drawers, still full of linen 
and underclothing, and a locked wardrobe. There 
is no proper bed, but there are three wooden and 
wire frames on which a valise can rest, and that 
makes a most excellent bed. My boy “ dosses’”’ in 
an adjoining room and brings me hot water at 
7 a.m. It is a gay life! ... 
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Another wee note just to say that if by any chance 
leave were suddenly granted (nothing definite is 
known so far) I should wire from Boulogne, and I 
hear that the leave train reaches Charing Cross at 
3.30 p.m. I also learn that it is sometimes difficult to 
get into the station, and that the plan is to engage a 
cab outside and give the driver a written order “ to 
meet —— arriving by leave train, 3.30,’ and then 
you simply step into the cab and come in with it—so 
simple! ... 

I am sitting in a dug-out writing by candlelight ; 
but you know how my heart is with you, all the time, 
reaching out and up to the world where separation 
does not exist. Do you know that I have never 
realised the power of conscious immortality as I 
have out here, with the guns banging away. . - - 


October 23rd, 1916. 


I am writing this from a small room in the chateau. 
C—s. and I came out in advance of the battalion 
to look after billeting, as the boys all come out to- 
morrow. ... It is four months ago to-day that 
we left home. I just feel inclined to kneel down 
in the simple old way and thank God for having 
brought me safely through this time ; just giving 
loving thanks for us both. It closes the first chapter 
of this time out here. I do not know what lies ahead 
of us; but anyhow one faces it with the same great 
confidence that has sustained us during the first 
steps. 
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Changes come so quickly out here . . . the Colonel 
spoke to me the other night about a coming “ step- 
up.” Well, dearest, it will be nice when it comes. 
. . . The last turn was rather a trying one, I shall be 
glad of a good sleep. 


October 24th. 

I am sitting in the same farmhouse in which we 
were billeted when first we came here before going 
up into the line. Nice French people they are, and 
glad to see us. 

I am just waiting to go out into the road to meet 
the boys as they march up from the trenches ; they 
will be very tired, but great dishes of hot stew are 
ready for them, and will cheer them up. And we 
have capital dry huts for them to go into. 

Things were pretty lively in the few days before 
we came out, as you noticed [i.e., raids in their 
part of the line mentioned in the newspaper}. I 
hope that we shall be in a quiet French village for 
some time... . 

I have often longed (and tried) that I might be of 
use to our chaps who get knocked out, on the other 
side. It might make a difference to them seeing a 
man whom they know. . 


October 29th. 
We are about ten officers living in a fairly big 
room in an empty house, we have our valises on 
the floor, and our cooks in the next room, and in 
half an hour or less we shall have dinner, I hope ! 
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I cannot write at length, tho’ I’d love to, about 
our trek; our faces turned to the sou’-west. It’s 
like a big travelling circus, everything complete, with 
big cookers in which food is prepared as we go. Of 
course the marching is heavy, as we are laden, but 
one gets used to it... . Iam very well and cheery, 
and am with some very good pals. 


With the battalion moving South, 
October 31st, 1916. 

I am sitting on my valise in our room. We have 
a wood fire, which is cheery, and ‘two chaps are 
playing the whistle, which is not so cheery, as they 
don’t know how to. There are sounds of sizzling 
from the next room, which means that dinner is 
being cooked. It is a Bohemian kind of life, and 
one tries one’s best to keep fairly clean ; but it has 
been very wet and muddy. 

We have hired a round table (which is now being 
‘set ’), and we have an old shell case with a few 
rather drooping roses in the middle of it. Some one 
has hung up a bunch of mistletoe from the ceiling. 
I am afraid you would think our mess rather a pig- 
stye. But we are a surprisingly cheery crowd. Of 
course, the change is so enjoyable, and the feeling 
that we have finished that first four months’ duty. 
We don’t know in the least what is coming, but we 
prefer to be optimistic. 

To-day I was out most of the day, going back to 
the previous village to settle up with the Mayor. At 
the place before when I asked for the Mayor I was 
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introduced to a man in shirt sleeves at work on the 
road ! 

In some ways its very jolly this nomad kind of 
life, walking across France from village to village ; 
the country here is well wooded and undulating, 
thoroughly well cultivated. 


November tst. 

This afternoon we were reviewed by the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, Haig, who sent us nice messages 
afterwards. It is more like Winchester days again, 
with a general smartening up of every one and every 
thing. That side of things goes somewhat in the 
trenches ; but one gets to know one’s men there, and 
then the parade work is easier and more interesting 
when you know every man in the platoon. 


November 2nd. 


. . » We have been quietly marching (trekking 
south) through these French villages, and we are 
now settled for a short time I hope, in a pretty 
little village. I am billeted at an inn and share 
quite a comfortable room with C——. This morn- 
ing we lay comfortably in bed until 7.15, when 
two cups of tea were brought us (one of which 
we spilt), and then we rose in a leisurely way and 
breakfasted at 8.30, in readiness for a good day’s 
drilling in the capital fields near here. It is really 
most refreshing to be living in the country, doing our 
training, etc., in the open fields, with no bothering 
shells and night watches and so on.... I don’t 
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know anything about our movements, and if I did 
IT could not say, but I just live in the present so far 
as outer things go, and I hold on to the enduring 
Great Things fast and close. They endure and 
remain steadfast. 

I wish I had some kind of news about leave ; but 
there is none, and I try not to think too often about 
it and about seeing you again; it is all a trial of 
patience, and endurance and determination. 

Keep your heart strong, fearless and serene .. . 
I got your excellently packed parcel with my British 
warm waistcoat and underclothing, and the charm- 
ing little enclosures—chocolate and_ shortbread. 
C—— and I will have a little festa to-night, ordering 
some coffee from the landlady here... . 


November 5th. 


I am orderly officer for to-day, and have been 
running about all the time. I have only one more 
job, men’s tea at 5 p.m., which I inspect, and then 
I am free for the evening and for a good chat with 
you. ... It has been, and is, quite nice to see all 
the officers of the battalion. In the line one sees most 
of one’s own company officers, but here we all live in 
the same village and so we visit each other. . . . 

C———- who shares my room with me is quite a 
charming type of Dublin Irishman.... He can 
coil up into his shell and you would think there was 
nothing there, but you would be quite wrong. He 
is short and not beautiful to look upon, so we are 
a pair. 
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Then there is G——, the “‘ boy ” of the battalion, 
long and gawky and inclined sometimes to be 
rebellious. His feet are always in the way when we 
sit down at mess, and he is chaffed a good deal. He 
is a capable fellow and very good to his men; 
generous by nature. ... Of course we subalterns 
are much smaller fry back here, in the battalion, than 
we are up in the line, when we are in action. We 
have to act for ourselves then, and to take on 
responsibilities of all kinds. In the actual trenches 
it is the subaltern who has to shoulder very much of 
the work and the risk. The Colonel spoke to me 
this morning about some promotions which he is 
proposing. ... My heart is quite easy whatever 
comes along. I have done my best for the regiment 
since I was gazetted to it, and we have to learn to 
work hard without bothering about results ; and I 
have to realise over and over again that I am quite 
limited in powers and in capacity, and at the same 
time to hold on to the certainty that I am His 
servant, and that wherever I am there is some work 
for me to do. I don’t know what yet awaits me 
before the end of my share in the war, but whatever 
it may be I want to face it increasingly in that 
attitude. ... The cigarettes for my men were 
excellent, they came at a very opportune moment, 
when the men had no baccy and no money. . . . 

It is a strange life this! I am now sitting at a 
borrowed table in our bedroom ; two candles supply 
the light. C—— has just got up from a prolonged 
nap, complaining of indigestion, due to some jam 
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tart which we had at lunch ; the first pastry we have 
had since we left Blighty, and it goes and gives us 
indigestion! In the next room there is a buzz of 
conversation, our mess orderlies are discussing the 
affairs of the Universe, a football match which we 
had this morning, and the luck of those who have 
gone home with “ Blighty’ wounds. They are in 
the kitchen of the inn which we have rented. They 
work there by day, talk a great deal, eat largely and 
play cards in between, and finally sleep on the floor 
by night and offer up multitudinous snores. Beyond 
them is the Estaminet proper which, at certain hours, 
is packed with troops. .. . It is a funny old house ; 
our bedroom reminds me of the scene in “ The 
Scarlet Pimpernel,” for there is a cupboard place 
in the corner which opens, and discloses a stair 
leading down to the basement. These French houses 
all have such excellent cellars. 

One can’t help wondering what the immediate 
future is going to be. The War is not only here. 
We have troops in Egypt, Salonika and Mesopo- 
tamia. In some ways I should not be sorry to be 
moved from France. It would be hateful to be 
further away from England and from touch with 
you ; but I should love to see new countries, and to 
be away from this dirty trench fighting. We have 
old links with Egypt and with Greece, have we not ? 
The most fascinating picture to conjure up is that of 
going to India, but I don’t think our good luck will 
run to that! You would come out of course, and we 
should be much at A——r. But no! after all I 
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don’t really want to sneak away from the burden of 
the work ; it isa burden, and one longs for the end 
of it all. But only when the time is ripe, and that 
THEY know, so all is well. . . . 

How I long for a quiet time with you; yet the 
essence of all the quiet times which we have had is 
with mé, inside, all the time. 


[On November gth Lieut. Whyte got five days’ leave 
and arrived in London on Friday, the 10th. He had 
to leave Victoria at 6 a.m. on the morning of M onday, 
the 13th, to rejoin his battalion.] 


Boulogne, 
November 13th. 


We had a lovely crossing. The steamer got in 
about 2 o'clock, and my train is 7.26 to-morrow 
morning! It is rather grudging spending so long 
on the journey, but there is only the one boat per 
day apparently, and I’m not going to spoil my 
perfect time at home by even the shadow of a 
grumble... . 

November toth.—. . . I am so grateful for that 
little slice of leave ; if one has to be away for some 
months now it will make it all the more endurable. 
And I am also very grateful for this month which 
we have had away from the line. One takes things 
as they come, as cheerfully as may be (and in 
the line we were often very cheery), but still it is a 
piece of good fortune to be back in these rest 
billets. 
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Marseilles, 
November 23rd. 

Just a sport chance of catching a post. We had 
sixty hours in the train, which passed more rapidly 
than I should have thought possible. But then I saw 
some of the scenery that I have long hankered to 
see. We were seventeen in a cattle truck ! but with 
straw and blankets one could lie down full length. 

And now our camp is bathed in warm sunshine, 
surrounded by hills with cedar and cypress and the 
blue waters of the sea in front of us. It is all very 
beautiful, and I shall tell you more of it as I have 
time to write ; the train was too horribly jolty. 

We are in a huge camp, almost a perfect place for 
it, with plenty of running water, well organised too. 
We junior officers have large tents, about ten in a 
tent. No more now as my men’s letters have just 
come in and I must censor them for the same post. 
. . . Lam very happy in sight of all these beautiful 
things. 


On board Ship, 
November 25th. 


There may be a sudden chance of getting a few 
lines away and so I am just writing to say that I am 
very well and cheery, and comfortable at the moment. 
The sun and the sea are beautiful, and I am never 
tired of resting my eyes upon them ; these seas that 
I have wanted for years to see. 

Our berths are most comfortable. It was a most 
luxurious feeling to turn into a charming little cabin 
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in an Atlantic liner, everything clean and trim, No 
letters have reached me for several days, probably 
they are aboard and will be distributed. I am 
writing an account of the journey ; it interests me 
to do it and you will like to have the gossip.* 

* [This long diary letter was posted on the same ship on 


its return journey; the ship was unfortunately torpedoed 
and all mails lost.] 
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MACEDONIA AND MALTA. 


* 


Salonika Expeditionary Force, 
December 2nd, 1916. 

Just a few lines. I am lying in a tent which I 
share with C—— in our camp about four miles out- 
side Salonika. It has been very grey and overcast, 
but on a fine day should be beautiful. We have the 
hills close behind us all round the great bay, with the 
sea in the middle of the horseshoe. 

We had to march through Salonika on our way to 
camp. I found the main street most interesting. 
A higgledy-piggle of Turks, Greeks, Bulgars as a 
basis, and then the Allies! French Colonial troops, 
Italians and Servians and Russians ! 

It was interesting to see the Muhammedan 
minarets standing up among the crowded buildings 
of the city, with many turrets of the Greek churches 
close beside them; and up on the hill behind, the 
solid high walls and battlements of an old fort, with 
turrets at the corners. The streets were horribly 
dirty—partly of course the mud which our heavy 
traffic always makes. The shops are more like the 
oriental bazaar, but not quite—that is the worst of 
the place, it is neither East nor West. There were 
Indian bullock carts, drawn by two patient and long- 
suffering beasts guided by a goad, and motor cars, 
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and electric trams all side by side. Donkeys are 
much in vogue. One sees frequently a curious 
bundle trotting along the road—just like a picture 
from the Bible, illustrated for children—the basis an 
ass, rather small, with very neat, delicate looking 
legs. Then two enormous bundles, or huge panniers, 
and perhaps two water jars, slung on his sides. 
Perched on top of all the huddled figure of a man 
with a hood over his head (as it is cold for here), and 
a huge, dirty, furry and much-patched cloak cover- 
ing up the whole of his body. It is amazing how 
large a burden the donkey bears and how steadily he 
carries it. Poor wee beastie! I am afraid all the 
animals here have a bad time—not, of course, our 
army animals, for I have seen men very severely 
dealt with for cruelty to horses or mules. 


Near Salonika, 
December gth, 1916. 

Yesterday I got the day off to go into Salonika ; 
it was very interesting going round the place. We 
are about five miles out of it ; the quayside swarms 
with all sorts of sailors and soldiers and hangers on, 
and the shipping is very picturesque ; small Greek 
sailing boats near the quay side, and further out the 
big boats and men-of-war. After my visit to the 
dentist I went and found a really lovely bath, white 
tiles and steps leading down into the deep bath, and 
then a couch to rest on while one sipped one’s 
Turkish coffee; such a contrast from the fearful 
mud of the camp and the streets. . . . 
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I had lunch at a nice clean hotel, and then had to 
go to the Army H.Q. This took me through a 
different part of the town, quite French in style, nice 
detached gardens with villas reaching down to the 
sea. But one could see up the side streets the weird 
medley of semi-oriental houses and shops or booths. 
It is really a Turkish town with Greek and French 
culture patched into it in places. 

Ithas been rather depressing these days. What with 
the weather, the persistent N.E. wind and gloomy 
skies, the wind, and above all absence of news. But 
it is useful to be depressed sometimes ; it makes one 
think things out, and I was trying to do so as I came 
back to camp in the dark. I reminded myself that 
I am here because it is right for me to be here, with 
all the other folk, separated from all we care for . 
There are things to be learned in separation, which 
cannot be learned in any other way... . I realised 
that I was inclined to count too much upon the end 
of all this, to buoy myself up with the belief that it 
cannot last long. Well it may last long, and I want 
to feel really contented inside if it does, for I firmly 
believe that it will only end when HE is satisfied, and 
so it ill beseems me to be discontented. 

I am saying this because it has often strengthened 
me just to state my case (which is your case) clearly 
in words. I want to make it a willing sacrifice, 
With so many the whole thing is resented, and they 
are longing all the time for the end of it. 

It did me good to have a little time alone in which 
to think things over, and when I got back to my 
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tent I had such a lovely surprise—quite the nicest 
since I came out—for there were four letters from 
you and a parcel waiting for me. ... I had such 
a happy time with them ; it just opened up my line 
of communication again and took away that horrible 
“far off” feeling. ... And then to-day has been 
a wonderful day; the morning showed signs of 
clearing, and as the wind dropped the clouds broke, 
and the glorious sun came out, warm and lovely, 
and for the first time we realised that we have in 
front of us, over the narrow strip of sea a glorious 
chain of snow mountains! Mt. Olympus, the Home 
of the Gods, is just in front of us towering up magnifi- 
cently over 10,000 ft. high ; but rising up from the 
sea he seems to tower, and then away to the south 
the chain continues. It was just perfect watching 
the sun shining on the snow ; the sunset was gorgeous, 
and the nearly full tropical moon (so bright that you 
can read small print by it) came out and filled the 
whole world with a new phase of beauty. 

The sun was quite as hot as we get in May or June, 
and things began to dry up and we all felt much 
more cheerful; and again to-day two posts have 
come!... 

December toth, 1916. 

It was perfectly lovely here to-day, warm sun- 
shine; an open-air service on the hillside in the 
morning, and then the evening light and colours 
creeping over the mountains on the other side of the 
wide shallow bay. Mt. Olympus is superb. We see 


eagles here, the bird of Jove; to-day I watched a 
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Mt. Olympus; Salonika. 


Kindly re-drawn by H. L. Shindler from G. H. Whyte’s 
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great beauty wheeling round and round, high up in 
the sky, without so much as flapping his splendid 
wings, a master aviator! We find tortoises here too, 
hibernating in the dry bed of the torrents. 


December toth, later. 

. . . One sees more and more clearly with every 
new experience that our teachings simply change life, 
and they, in their essence, are what the thinking 
world requires, is feeling and asking for. 

Have had three good fellows talking, smoking and 
drinking in a most friendly way in the tent—quite 
cheery ; but it is now 10.30 and my light must go 
out, so good-night, and a thousand blessings be 


about you. 
December 13th, 1916. 


The bugle has just announced the fact that letters 
have come in; we have a special letter call, so there 
may be one for me. But I am seizing the chance of 
writing. 

Such a /ovely day here ; the world began for me at 
7 a.m. with a peep out from my tent to see the dawn 
over the mountains. The snows gradually changed 
from a cold grey blue to the most exquisite rose, and 
the wide plain below us—with its narrow strip of 
sea between it and the mountains—was suffused 
with delicate light. Our working day took us up 
north into the hills for about three miles, and we 
had all the beauty around us. You remember the 
Turner water colours? * Well, the reality of these 


* In National Gallery, london, 
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high tones here is far more wonderful than anything 
he put down. Then at night it all settled down into 
a wonderful sunset—a perfectly clear sky and the 
light glowing behind the mountains—and then 
quietly the stars shone ; now the sky is brilliant, with 
occasional shooting stars ; the Great Bear low in the 
sky to the N.W., and Orion to the N.E., and the 
Milky Way straight overhead. I am most grateful 
for these glimpses of the beauty of the world. . . . 
We had quite an interesting drilling. ... I rise 
at 7, when my orderly comes and cleans boots 
and belt. I go down to men’s breakfast at 7.30 and 
then have my own. We feed in one tent, and the 
cooks cook in another or in the open air. We 
parade at about 8.45, previous to which I go over 
the Company’s tent to see that everything is tidy, 
We work till 12.30, then comes dinner, then work 
from 2—4.30, and sometimes night work. So the 
hardships of war are not always so heavy ! 


Above Salonika, 
December 22nd, 1916. 


We have been on trek for four days, very fatiguing 
and wearing physically, as this is not a country of 
roads, and we had much ploughing across country 
tracks very deep in mud. To-day we have been 
resting for the day and to-morrow we push on again. 
The country is hilly, almost mountainous, but very 
bare—not a tree in sight. A few meagre-looking 
villages, very low-roofed houses, and such quaint 
old-fashioned looking children, who come out and 
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regard us gravely. Tending herds of cattle seems 
to be the chief means of livelihood. 

These have been days of toil for every one. The 
men trudge along bearing their heavy packs, the 
mules toil along behind them, carrying everything we 
possess. Ifa mule gives in, then we go without what 
he is carrying. We carry small bivouac tents, just 
room for us to crawl in, which we pitch on the hill- 
side, or the moor, wherever we happen to be. We 
80 off to find the nearest water. We dig holes in the 
ground and make fires and cook our meals, and then, 
as darkness falls very quickly here and candles are 
very scarce—we turn into our little bivouac tents. 
This is the kind of thing— 


Two men lie side by side in them. They are about 
thirty inches high in the centre and have two sides, 
which button together and are held up in the middle 
by two sticks—not at all bad. I am reclining in one 
at this moment. 

Such rejoicings went round the camp this after- 
noon when the bugle announcing letters, blew. I 
had two from you and two from Mother. I can’t 
tell you what a joy and a refreshment they are. 
They renew and refresh me and give me touch with 
my own world again. One can’t help losing touch 
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a little in these days of physical exertion and constant 
running round on the dozens of small things that 
arise and go wrong on trek. I shall finish this letter 
when we get settled—I hope in a day or two. 


December 23rd, 1916. 


I am lying in a proper tent ; it is a lovely afternoon, 
and has been quite warm, but the night will be chilly. 
We are near the hills, where our position is to be— 
they look quite beautiful in the evening light—a 
range about 3,000 feet high. I think it will be a 
week or two before we get there. We are all happy 
to-day—a much easier march, and nice tents to sleep 
in—a day on which everything went well; you know 
how things do on some days, and so we are all 
smiling! We have our corners (strange to say l), 
and somehow at times one seems to live more on 
the surface side of things, and then we are conscious 
chiefly of corners. At other times we live more 
inside and then the corners are not so painfully 
obvious. 

We are on the edge of a small ravine, or nullah, 
in which there is some very good water. I wish 
you could see this place—the colours are simply 
beautiful at the moment, lovely moorland country, 
running up to the hills ; those near us have no snow. 
There is very little cultivation here, but I see a few 
suggestions of villages among the hills—probably in 
places where the soil is better. 

Our tents lie along the edge of the nullah,—the 
horses and mules on the other side ; the men’s teas 
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are being cooked. . . . Many men have made little 
fires for themselves at which they cook their own 
rasher of bacon. On the top of the slope there is a 
flat piece of ground on which two footballs are being 
kicked about. 

You are in Brighton, and I am among the Mace- 
donian hills, but my heart is close beside yon ss 
I am just going to be quiet for a short time—if I can 
~—while the light fades. 


The Same, 
December, 1916. 


I am sitting on a little earth seat cut into the bank 
of our gulley with a mountain stream trickling past 
our feet... We are facing southwards and can 
see through the ravine the hills which lie between us 
and the Aigean Sea. First a broad flat and rather 
marshy plain—to the west a beautiful lake.* . . . To 
the left of us the ground slopes up to a small hill, half 
way up is a tree beside a well, whence we draw 
drinking water. There are two rather dreary-looking 
orchards, the trees pruned so heavily that I can’t 
imagine what kind they are. 

I wish you could just drop into tea this afternoon 
and see my dug-out. C—— and TI are sharing one— 
quiteabeauty! It is cut back into the bank, near the 
stream, but about twenty feet above it ; the wallsare 
earth, and sand bags near the top ; the roof is corru- 
gated iron supported on wooden planks. We have 
decorated the walls with some hanging tapestry 


* Lake Doiran, 
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(i.e., waterproof canvas), there is no furniture, but 
we are gradually getting some wood—a few planks 
and old boxes—and in a week or two we shall have 
two seats and a table and a shelf—if we are lucky. It 
is about fourteen feet by ten feet and seven feet high 
—quite palatial—and we sleep on the ground on our 
valises. We have an opening which we call a door, 
and another which we call a window. I gather that 
the line is three or four miles away from here up 
among the mountains. To-day we are all out road 
making. Except for an occasional boom from a gun 
and an aeroplane overhead to-day is just a lovely 
sunshiny picnic, Wild crocus grow quite freely 
here in these glens, where streams flow down and 
the soil is better.... An aeroplane and four 
eagles are wheeling overhead as I write. 


Above Salonika, 
December 26th, 1916. 


I finished my letter last night and sent it over to 
the orderly room with the rest, and then I started to 
go across to the men’s lines. We have to cross a 
small ravine in order to get there, and I took a false 
step and fell down a steep place. Most fortunately 
I broke nothing,* but I have bruised my left shoulder 
rather badly. The doctor has fixed me up nicely and 
I am creeping about to-day an interesting invalid, 
It will probably mean a short time of rest while I get 


* It proved afterwards that he had broken his arm, and 
he was sent first to Salonika and then to hospital camps in 
Malta, and was away from his battalion for six months. 
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back the full use of my arm. I may have to be away 
from the battalion for a week or two... . Frankly 
I don’t like it. We are beginning our work here and 
I am getting my hand in as second in command of 
A Company, which I am now officially ; but I shall 
just take it as part of the plan of my small life if I 
have to be out of things for a bit. . .. 


[The following account of his journey down to the 
Base was written during Mr. Whyte’s time in hospital, 
and is printed here as it gives some graphic touches of 
the country he was in and of the kind of experience our 
wounded men go through—and the gratitude they feel 
to the nursing sisterhood.| 


SIDE-TRACKED ON SERVICE. 


Christmas. A dug-out cut into the bank of a ravine 
in Macedonia, 


It is a beautiful day, brilliant sunshine, warm and 
clear, wild crocus blowing in the grass near by, but 
the night comes down swift and cold, and the new 
moon gleams in the sky. I wish to go over to the 
men’s lines to see if all is correct and to find out how 
many are without candles in their dug-outs. It is 
very dark, doubly so at first, coming out from the 
comparative brilliance of my candle-lit abode. 

I am too confident of my knowledge of the path, 
for suddenly I step boldly on a place where there is 
nothing—and I find myself falling. And that is how 
my experience of this new phase of active service 
begins. I have been for months a fighting entity— 
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now I am merely a case, and idleness and irresponsi- 
bility are suddenly my lot and a damaged shoulder 
my portion ! 

. Transport in these Macedonian hills is the very 
deuce. Across the plains there are tracks and bits 
of roads, but these are knee-deep in mud ; while up 
in the mountains matters are worse. I am fortunate 
in being able to walk. For those who cannot, the 
case is hard. One method adopted is to place two 
mules in file, one behind the other, and to join them 
together by two long strips of wood fastened to their 
sides. A stretcher with a wounded man is then 
slung on between the mules. In some places even 
this is impossible, and then one mule only is used, 
two poles slung on to him, one on each side, and the 
stretcher is fastened to them. The unattached ends 
of the poles are taken up by men who walk behind the 
mule and hold up their burden as evenly and steadily 
as may be. Neither method could be described as a 
joy ride, and Iam thankful that I am able to get along 
on my own legs to the nearest field ambulance. 


* * * * * 


I am now in a ruined village. A big tree on the 
hill-side, conspicuous in these bare plains, marks a 
spring of water and a drinking fountain. A few rows 
of low, closely pruned trees are all that is left of two 
orchards, Broken walls and fragments of roof show 
where the cottages stood. The church, however, 
remains complete, with its small separate bell-tower 
over which the Red Cross flag now floats. It is the 
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field ambulance. It is stone built, roof low but 
heavy, with semi-circular red tiles, no windows to the 
north whence the bitter Vardar wind blows, but a 
pleasant kind of half cloister, half verandah on the 
southern side. There is a courtyard in the centre, 
flanked on one side by the church and on the other 
by what was either a vestry or school-house, or 
possibly, the curé’s house. It is all tiny, but com- 
plete. I get a glimpse of rounded arches inside the 
church and of pictures, which I want to examine 
further. But I am reminded that I am a case and 
not a tourist, and have to answer various questions 
as to my age, length of service, religion, and so on, 
and then I plainly see by the demeanour of the ser- 
geant that if I wish to do the correct thing I shall go 
into the room marked Officers’ Ward, and lie down 
upon one of the two stretchers there provided by a 
benevolent though far-off Government. This gives 
me little else to look at than a rather old and worm- 
eaten wooden ceiling ! 

Presently the convoy of ambulances drives up. 
These are light vehicles, each drawn by a team of 
four mules, The road is being re-made by the men 
of my own company, and I can’t help feeling half 
ashamed as I am driven by towards ease and rest, 
while they go toiling on. 

The recipe for making a road in this country is a 
complex one. Take any stone-built Macedonian 
village, see that the inhabitants have fled and that it 
hides the Bulgars, shell it thoroughly, then capture 
it and drive the Bulgars some miles away. Call for 
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a fatigue party and some hundreds of men to pick up 
the scattered stones which formed the cottages, and 
lay them down across country in the place where you 
wish your road to be. 

The journey need not be described at length—it 
was a jolty business ! 


* * * * * 


The Casualty Clearing Station,—Perched on the 
southern slope of a steep hill we see a group of tents, 
the Red Cross flag flying over them. It is our 
destination for the day, the Casualty Clearing 
Station. We jolt up to the officers’ ward and get 
stiffly down. The ward is a big tent, rather unusu- 
ally comfortable, with clean-looking spring beds, one 
or two comfortable chairs and, most refreshing and 
welcome sight of all, an English sister, fresh and clean, 
and bonny in her grey and red and white. She is 
thoroughly business-like, and promptly ends our 
chatter by putting a thermometer into our mouths 
to take our temperature. 

But she shows her true instincts soon after by en- 
quiring whether we wish some tea. We watch with 
eager expectancy while a white linen tablecloth is 
laid upon the table and cups and saucers, all clean, 
and china, and spoons and knives and plates are 
brought in. Finally tea and eggs and buttered toast 
arrive! The recital of these things is meaningless 
in itself, they can be had for a few pence any week- 
day in any bun-shop in London; but go without 
them for months and live more or less like a savage, 
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sometimes with a tin mug and plate and sometimes 
without, always remote from chairs and counting a 
wooden box as a completely laid table, and you will 
understand what the sight of them and of the English 
girl who presided over the feast meant to us. It was 
a matter of keen regret to me that, having only one 
hand available, I had to have my egg turned out 
on to my saucer in order to eat it, and so had to 
forego the complete luxury of cup and saucer; be- 
sides, I did not quite know where to put my 
teaspoon. 

I was aware during tea that there was already a 
patient in a rather dark corner of the tent, and seeing 
that he was in considerable pain had not made 
enquiries as to who he was or what was his condition. 
We kept our conversation subdued in our natural 
desire to avoid disturbing a serious case. He turned 
out to be a general, tripped up in his stately career 
by a severe attack of lumbago! Two other generals 
presently came in to see him and kindly enquired 
about our various misfortunes. I explained that the 
cause of mine was a false step in the dark. ‘ What ! 
going home after mess on Christmas day ? ” said the 
general, with a knowing smile. 

The next event was bed. The wind, keen and 
relentless from the mountains, had risen, and candles 
were very scarce, so we had nothing to sit up for, even 
if we had been so minded. The attractions of beds 
with blankets and clean sheets quickly prevailed and 
we turned in. 

* of * * * 
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A bed in a casualty clearing station can be a most 
comfortable place, but a damaged shoulder is apt to 
put a limit to its pleasures. Somewhere about mid- 
night I was awake and trying to wriggle cautiously 
round into a different position. The wind was 
blowing hard and the sides of the tent were flopping 
about as it strained at the ropes ; the single oil lamp 
in the centre swung from side to side, casting a fitful 
light into the remoter corners of the marquee. 
There was movement outside ; some ambulances had 
arrived and heavy footsteps presently passed out- 
side as the bearers carried in the stretchers to the 
men’s wards. One man is very bad. I hear his 
heavy, gasping breaths ; the very limits of human 
endurance have been reached. Probably he has 
been jolted and jarred for the best part of twenty- 
four hours. ‘‘ You'll be all right verra shortly noo. 
It’s a terrible long journey you’ve had,” says a 
Scotch voice with characteristic distinctness and 
deliberation as the stretcher is carried into a ward. 

No doubt it was the place and the hour that in- 
duced them, but picture after picture rose before my 
mind of the lines of such stretchers that I have seen— 
stretchers coming slowly and most painfully down 
communication trenches in France after a raid or 
after some heavy strafing. And most clearly of all 
rises the picture of a low-roofed, stone-floored work- 
room in a pottery in Montereau ; it is night time, and 
I am one of an English Red Cross party which has 
installed itself here. We are bringing in most cases 
from the trains which pass through from the Marne 
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battles. The men arrive in a pitiable state ; they 
have travelled for three or four or even five days in 
cattle trucks. Their bodies are foul, their wounds 
poisoned ; their boots and clothes have to be cut 
from their limbs. The air is heavy with the sounds 
of human anguish and revolting with indescribable 
stenches. About a dozen English girls, skilled 
nurses, and two doctors and a few orderlies are 
grappling with this helpless, pain-worn company of 
English, French and German wounded. Against 
this terrible background the figure of the English 
“ sister ’’ stands out clear and clean and wholesome. 
She seemed the incarnation of the power of good in a 
scene that was otherwise wholly terrible. 

The scene was still vivid in my mind when the 
night sister entered the marquee, a small electric 
lamp in her hand. A quiet voice asks whether I am 
all right or wish for anything. It is a formal 
enquiry, made many times during the night, yet the 
tone and the glance are full of that spirit of kindness 
and interest and care which makes the true sister. 
It is very plucky of these girls to come up so near to 
the firing line. The guns are going quite near and 
the place is within range. But the Bulgar is rather 
a gentleman and respects the Red Cross flag. Our 
stretcher bearers here go out sometimes in daylight 
to bring in the wounded ; such a thing was almost 
unheard of in France, although curiously enough, it 
was known to happen on the Somme. 

My shoulder was easier. I went to sleep, and the 
next words I heard were those of the Scotch orderly 
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remarking deliberately, ‘It’s turned six o’clock, 
sir, and will you be taking a cup o’ tea?” 
* * * * * 

There is nothing else worth telling. I am-now at 
the Base—one of a row of cases, in a bed with a blue 
and white cover and a chart over it. A few days 
ago I had my small command and my plans for it ; 
there were those who, when I said go, went. Now I 
have only to wait, to eat, to wash, and to do as Iam 


told, and I shall have performed the whole duty of 
man. 


[After spending a week or two in hospital at Salonika 
Mr. Whyte was sent on board ship bound for Malta.) 


At Sea, 
January 24th, 1917. 
We should reach Malta to-morrow morning and 
I expect we’ll be sent ashore quickly, It has been 
pretty rough and wet, This afternoon the sun came 
through and we had an hour or two of delight. But 
I shall not be sorry when this voyage is over, The 
arm is getting on well.,.. 
Malia, 
January 25th. 
We came ashore to-day—a lovely day—and Malta 
looks just beautiful, what with the sea, the. cliffs, 
the wonderful harbour, and the marvellously clean- 
looking buildings. . . . I had a little walk this after- 
noon, and just longed for you to share it. You 
would revel in the beauty of the clear skies, and the 
warm but not too hot sun. 
G.W. F 81 
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Melleha Camp, Malta, 
February 28th, 1917. 

In this outlying corner we just live by the sea and 
listen to it. It is a really lovely place, and I am 
having a regular seaside holiday—not a real holiday, 
because—well, you know why! ... The camp is 
pitched close to the sea, in a bay, the arms of the bay 
go out to beautiful rocky headlands. 

To the north we cross a hill by a very steep road, 
and then we go down to the sea again, This is the 
strait between Malta and Gozo—the smaller island 
which lies about six miles north of us. It has wonder- 
ful high cliffs, and the brilliant sun on them, on these 
cloudless days, and the deep, deep blue sea between, 
is gorgeous. 

To the west the sun sets over a low hill, and if you 
climb that and go a short way on you see the path of 
the setting sun over the sea. The cliffs and rocks 
are wild here, and there are the most wonderful rock 
pools and bays that I have ever seen, with crystal 
clear sea continually filling them. I am told that 
with a western sea the waves are terrific. 

To the south we have the rest of Malta—a pretty 
high and steep hill on which is the picturesque town 
of Melleha, with its cathedral built upon a prominent 
rock, 


[The letters from Malta contain descriptions of his 
days there, first in hospital, then in a convalescent camp 
at Melleha, and finally at an active service camp near 
Valetta. During these five months he came into touch 
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with men of varied types and had many interesting talks 
with fellow invalids, he also made some firm friends 
amongst Service men stationed in the island. His 
duties were light and he occupied the hours of spare 
time in walking, swimming, sailing, sketching, pre- 
paring and delivering several addresses on various 
subjects, and writing one small book and a number of 
articles for publication in a magazine. These last were 
on the subject of the Crusaders and Knights of Malta, 
im whose order he was deeply interested, and he spent 
many happy hours reading up the old records in a 
library in Valetta and writing his manuscript in a quiet 
room of the Union Club to which a good friend intro- 
duced him. His injured arm took longer to heal than he 
was at first told, and it was not until July that he at last 
sailed to rejoin his battalion, although, as shown in the 
next letter, he was sent to an active service camp in the 
end of April.] 
Melleha, Malta, 
April 26th, 1917. 
To-night’s orders state that 2nd Lieut. G. H. 
Whyte will hold himself in readiness to go to active 
service camp to-morrow at 1.30.... As youknow 
I am quite ready to move on. I have had two 
delightful months here and am deeply grateful for 
it all; the peace and rest and beauty and the many 
chances of doing some work. In a way I am sorry 
to leave ; it is always rather a plunge into the un- 
known, new people and new conditions. But I am 
determined to dread nothing, and just to go from 
duty to duty, resting on the certainty that I go 
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with His sanction, as, in the humblest way, His 
servant. ... 

I must send home a few pars. about theosophy in 
Malta. I was just pausing to recall again the 
unusual interest which the men showed, not only in 
the life after death, but in the idea of the Coming.* 


Malta, Active Service Camp, 
May 9th. 

Still here you see! . . . This morning I was down 
on the rifle range with a party of a local regiment who 
were firing their courses. I am quite glad of a small 
job and of a little shooting for myself. My arm is 
quite good and I could score pretty well. 

Yesterday I had an invitation from Capt. S——, 
M.O., for a day’s trip in his motor car. It was a 
perfect day and we went to see some of the old, old 
places in the island—the wonderful underground 
Hypogeum, and some ruins of very ancient temples. 
We had our lunch on the rocks by the sea, and our 
tea in the ruins of an ancient chief’s house, a huge 
stone place, We were in his ‘‘ drawing room,’”’ and 
made up a modern version of the uses to which the 
various places were put. I would love to have you 
here for a bit... . 

Malta, 
June 2tst, 1917. 

I got a message at 7 p.m. that I have to embark 
to-morrow morning at 8.45. My division has sent 
for officers. I believe it is for Egypt—every one says 


* I.e,, the expected Coming of a Great World Teacher. 
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so, but of course one is never told officially... . 
It has quite bucked me up, in a way, to feel that I 
am to be off for active service again, and to see 
Egypt. Not that I have not appreciated the lovely 
quiet time here, and the knowledge that you had no 
anxiety on my account. I fancy that they are 
really getting through into Palestine—but I know 
nothing. As ever I try to go as His servant, and in 
His name... . 
Friday, June 22nd. 

I’ve sent you letters by P——- and G——, who are 
going home to-day. . . . I go aboard at 3 p.m. and 
we sail for Egypt. Should get there in five or six 
days. ... I’min very good health and spirits. 

P.S.—Good omens : 

New moon just overhead as I got the orders last 
night. Black cat looking over the side as we went 
aboard |! 
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EGYPT AND PALESTINEs 


Alexandria, 
July 3rd, 1917. 

The call to evening prayer has just sounded out 
from the minaret beyond our camp ; heard from afar 
it sounded quite nice, and it is a most lovely sunset. 
They used to speak about Egyptian darkness, but it 
is the marvellous light of Egypt that I am always 
watching, even here in this modern time. It is 
brilliant by day, but not so glaring as in Malta, as 
there are many trees and much vegetation, and it is 
simply lovely at dawn and sunset. The nights are 
not dark, but full of light too—soft full moonlight 
these nights. To-morrow is the July full moon. . . . 

Isat watching the night from our broad verandah, 
and tried to think myself back into the old times 
here. To my mind the feeling of the Turk is negli- 
gible, and the whole place is still saturated with the 
older influences of Greek and Egyptian days. . . . 

I sent you a wire letting you know that I am going 
back to the 2/18th. . . . I am very glad to feel that 
I shall be with the people whom I know, and who 
know me. It makes things easier, I am glad this 
hanging about time is nearly over. . . . Once I was 
passed fit I felt I wanted to get back to my job. .. . 
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I suppose I am restless, it is hard not to be these 
days. 


Egypt, 
July 5th, 1917. 

I started out at 8.30 this morning, train de luxe, 
luncheon car, etc., and came right down Egypt, 
most interesting. I saw so many things that I have 
read. about: the peasants in the rice fields, the 
beautiful rich colour of the young crops, the quaint 
camels, and the marvellously fertile country ; all 
due to irrigation. I crossed the Nile and saw the 
curious boats and then came out into a bit of desert. 
And now I am close to the canal, sitting on a box on 
a railway siding and facing sunset across the desert ; 
beautiful beyond my words to tell. 

I am a few hours ahead of my battalion, but shall 
see them to-morrow morning. I strolled into the 
Y.M.C.A. for some tea, sat down with the young 
fellow in charge and had a long interesting talk, and 
(between ourselves) as I am not yet officially attached, 
I have found a quiet corner in the “‘ station ” office 
where I shall sleep! 


July 6th. 
I had such a pleasant welcome back to the old 
18th... Iam glad to be back init. The soldier 


in me responds to it all again. We are trekking. 
I began with a six-hour trek, but at night under the 
cool sky ; and then slept on the desert sand ; it was 
most refreshing. I am sitting under a sheet 
propped up by a stick, waiting to march off... . 
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Somewhere in Palestine, 
July 9th and roth. 

I am sitting in a tent, the men bivouacked near at 
hand. We are in desert kind of country, very sandy, 
just a few trees and shrubs, mostly figs and vines, 
which eke out a living on the heavy dew that falls 
o’ nights. We are half an hour from the sea, and I 
took a party of men to swim this morning ; it was 
simply glorious, quite big waves coming in on a 
sandy beach. We get up at 4 a.m. with the light 
and go to bed soon after sunset. I’ve been sleeping 
in the open ; one sleeps like a baby. You have to 
cover up your clothes else they are dripping wet in 
the morning... .. I am really glad to be back 
with the men, they are a cheery, stout-hearted lot. 
We are quite well fed; have to be careful with 
water, but not stinted .. .. A cool breeze springs 
up every day at about 10 o’clock and blows for some 
hours. It is a wonderful climate; living in a stone 
house here could be made ideal, if you arranged for 
water and had trees. The cool nights are so wonder- 
fully refreshing. 

Of course, I want news badly, but one has to wait. 
I felt you so near when I woke at dawn.... We 
live in shirt sleeves and short knickers all day long, 
and are getting “ coloured.” 

July 11th. 

I wish you could have peeped in the other night. I 
paid a visit to C——d and C——n. After sunset we 
pay little calls you know, ina camp like this, just to 
talk and have a drink and smoke (for those who do 
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those things), They are in the transport lines with 
the mules, and their ‘‘ house” was formed by two 
waggons put close together and tarpaulin tied over 
the space between. There was only room to sit down 
between the wheels, but we reclined there in peace, 
and were joined by the padre, and T—— and W——.. 
We had a very cheerful and frivolous hour round a 
festive candle. 

A string of camels is just passing my tent. They 
are wonderfully adapted for this sandy region with 
their broad, splaying-out hoof. I should like to 
know how the war is going on! We get no news. 
We are within the sound of guns here; they are 
having a little morning song as I write ; you hear a 
heavy boom, and then a slow rumble, like a distant 
railway train. (Later.) Hurrah! letters for me have 
just come, up to June 23rd. Shan’t stop to read ‘em 
ere posting this as I am just going off with the men 
to bathe, but it is such a joy to feel that they are 
there waiting for me. 

July 20th, 1917. 

. . » We went over to bathe quite late to-day. The 
sun set whilst I was in the warm buoyant water, and 
the evening star shone in the glowing sky. Did you 
get the messages I sent you? I remembered that 
HE knew this seashore and probably bathed in this 
sea. And some of the thoughts that specially helped 
me in France revived in my mind. “ Fearless in 
danger ”’ is one of the phrases that used to run in my 
head. I ama tiny portion of the Great Will and with 
you beside me I have ranged myself on His side and, 
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to that extent, am one with Him. What happens to 
us must be, can only be His will. I wish to live as 
much on the will side as I can these days. My will 
is wanted as well as my muscles. I want to give it 
more truly and more fearlessly. So send me warrior 
thoughts of this kind . . . and know that all is very 
well with me. 
August 22nd. 

I am writing this from a kind of hole in the 
ground cut down in such a way as to leave a 
“table ” of earth in the middle, and two “ benches,” 
one on each side. It is roofed over with wooden 
frames filled in with rush matting. Not such a bad 
place, but infested with flies. We have trekked and 
are now further out in the desert. My Company is 
holding a couple of outposts—little fortresses they 
are. There is quite a wide belt of semi-desert 
between us and the Turks . . . just rolling sandy 
slopes with remains of former cultivation in a few 
places, and a few ruined houses. F ortunately water 
is good, for we are within a mile or two of a big 
“wady ’’—which is a rushing torrent at some seasons, 
but at present it has only a few pools of good clear 
water. Of course we work at night. Last night I 
went on at 12.30, going round the lines and visiting 
sections and resting in a little cut-out hole in between, 
A beautiful cold night, brilliantly starlight. 


a *” * *” * 
We went for a trek on Sunday night and spent the 


night out of camp—one takes a blanket and a water- 
go 
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proof sheet and food and drinking water on camels. 
S—— and I went ahead to find a place for our bivouac. 
We settled on a small cactus compound, with a few 
shrubs in it, and in the pitch dark of course we 
had to guide the men across country to get them in. 
Fires were going and tea was ready in a surprisingly 
short time, while the men made up their beds on the 
ground among the shrubs. A few had bits of candle 
and it was extraordinarily picturesque the group 
they made, sitting round the cans of tea, their faces 
lit up by the candle light, laughing and joking under 
the clear starlit sky. There was a faint smell of wild 
thyme in the air and I had a most refreshing sleep on 
Mother Earth. ... A little heap of sand makes a 
fine pillow with a covering over it—one settles down 
to sleep on a blanket, puts one’s clothes under a 
waterproof sheet to keep them clear of the heavy 
dew—gazes up at the stars for a few brief moments, 
and then slips away from this world. Do you 
remember when we went to see Algernon Blackwood’s 
wonderful play about the star dust? I’ve forgotten 
its name, but one gets the atmosphere of it about one, 
caught up in a web of star dust on these star-lit 
summer nights. And one leaves one’s old body and 
all the other sleeping things on the bosom of Mother 
Earth, who gave it. I confess I’ve had my qualms 
about the “ other sleeping things!” for a good many 
of them appear to wake up at night and crawl and 
creep about. Beetles and field mice and most 
wonderful moths, who crowd round any light. And 
by day one has lizards and many other beasties ; but 
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they haven’t bothered me at all by night so far. I 
generally send a thought to the little brothers round 
about me, apologising for my intrusion and possibly 
inconvenient presence, and perhaps they understand 
the situation. 

One keeps amazingly fit and well, and I hear 
rumours of a mail coming in to cheer us up. It is 
marvellous how it does cheer us up. 


[At the end of August Lieut. Whyte got leave and 
went down to Cairo for the first of several visits to that 
city, where he made some firm friends and found himself 
able to help with the work of the T. heosophical Society in 
which his heart was bound up. He deeply appreciated 
the great kindness shown him by residents both in Malta 
and here in Cairo, and spoke much in his letters of how 
pleasant his leave had been made for him.] 


Hotel Continental, Cairo, 
August 30th and 31st, 1917. 

. + + [told you about my coming down from the line, 
and the beauty of coming in from the desert to the 
broad fertile land of Egypt—from the brown and 
intense yellow to the cool rich greens and purples, 
I got my first glimpse of the Pyramids as we came 
round a curve in the train. It gives one a queer 
feeling seeing these marvellous old things which one 
must have seen with other eyes in other days. 

It is queer to be in a room and to look forward toa 
bed after weeks of the open-air life. I shall never 
forget my life in the open. It was a wonderful 
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experience, no walls, no shutting in, nothing but the 
wide earth and the illimitable sky above one. I 
shall go back to it with contentment, although I 
appreciate enormously the privacy of one’s own 
small room and the opportunity of putting out one’s 
private things, and of having time to oneself... . 
Living out there (in the desert) is a great experience 
for Londoners. We are all bestirring ourselves to 
learn how to find our way about by day or by night— 
the clear starlit nights are splendid for keeping one’s 
bearings ; except when a mist springs up, as happened 
to me one night when I was guiding a company of 
tired men in after a long trek—no joke I can tell 
you! Of course, one has to use a compass a great 
deal. The whole thing is utterly different from 
France—far more interesting in many ways, but not 
so nervy—anyhow at present. 

Lunch, sleep, and then tea were the first items after 
my arrival here, and then I went out to find a 
watchmaker and to have a good look round.... 
Within a quarter of an hour my eyes fell upon 
a neat notice “ Societé Théosophique”’ up at a 
first floor flat. I went in, and found excellent rooms 
with books and photographs and a very nice man in 
charge—an Italian. They have an English Lodge 
and a French one, meeting in the same place, and I 
am going to each, I am attaching myself for the 
time being. 

This morning we went to a very old Coptic Christian 
Church—going back to 500 A.p. It was small, but 
beautiful, with three altars. One just stepped out 
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of the heart of a rather narrow street, filled with fruit- 
sellers, camels, donkeys, and all manner of children, 
and entered a quiet courtyard with high walls and 
one or two lovely date palms growing in the centre. 
Then up some broad steps to a balcony ; on the 
right was the priest’s house and straight through was 
the church. A little stained glass, and much inlaid 
ivory and ebony and cedar wood—a simple square 
kind of place with a roof in three round arches, but 
with something of the atmosphere that one gets at 
Penn, in the meeting-house at Jordans. The priest’s 
son, a nice boy of thirteen, who refused a tip, showed 
us round. He spoke English well and attracted me. 
He gave us delicious dates from the trees. . . . Then 
we drove through the native quarters up to the 
Citadel. Every corner is a picture, as you can 
imagine, with all kinds of quaint houses and veran- 
dahs, and all manner of novel figures—a constantly 
changing panorama of form and colour.... The 
Citadel is wonderful—one can see right over Cairo to 
the Pyramids, the Nile, and the Desert, far beyond, 
and going off into endlessness, 


September rst.—I did not sleep nearly so soundly 
last night in a bed and with sheets, as I have been 
doing on the ground and under the stars, with the 
dew coming down and making my pillow and the 
blankets all cool and moist. 


Later.—I went to the T.S. to-night—we sat on the 
balcony chatting for a bit—very pleasant in the cool 
evening, and then went indoors for the “ meeting.” 
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Only six of us there ; an old Indian doctor who was 
in Bombay when H. P. B. landed there, and gave us 
an interesting account of some Indian psychic 
experiences. . .. A nice sergeant, who belongs to 
the Southampton Lodge, took the chair, and we had 
some general talk. It wasn’t anything great and yet 
there was the feel of the Society under it all. 


Hotel Continental, Cairo, 
September 2nd, 1917. 

This afternoon I went again to the Nile—it is 
wonderful. I went to the place where the great 
stream divides, and flows thence as two broad rivers 
across the rich delta of Lower Egypt. Each river is 
far broader than the Thames at Chelsea, and there 
are several minor channels through which the Nile 
water also flows, and, of course, endless canals for 
irrigation branching out at many points, and minor 
arteries going from them, until you come to the spots 
where the small stream is pumped up, by a patient 
figure sitting at a water wheel, or churn, and sent 
along over his field. 

At this great divide there is the famous barrage 
—a huge work which dams each stream. And there 
is a wonderful island, which acts as a kind of break- 
water in the middle of the stream, and is covered with 
a beautiful garden with trees and lawns and flowering 
shrubs. Here I stayed and (Oh, wise one), having 
obtained tea, I watched the sun set over the desert 
and the Nile, and the feluccas with their curved 
bamboo poles, and their great sails; and the rich 
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colouring everywhere. Truly, Their world is a very 
beautiful place! ... 


September 3rd.—I have had a day full of interest 
and I wish you had been there to share it all. I got 
up at 5.45 and met the guide with whom IJ had 
arranged to go to the Pyramids. There is a train 
which takes you the greater part of the way, and then 
I mounted upon a camel, and the guide on a donkey, 
and we climbed up the short slope which leads from 
the green fertile Nile land to the rocky sandy plateau 
where they are. They are marvellous, far beyond 
my expectations. I could write yards, but I won't ! 
Anyhow I stored up some impressions. They are 
huge and most powerfully built. I went right down 
into the Queen’s Chamber, and then up into the 
King’s Chamber with its strange sarcophagus—it is 
right in the very centre of the Pyramid—built of 
huge slabs of a black kind of granite which gleams ; 
and there is an amazing echo, one’s voice seems to 
ring up into the heavens! Above the entrance to 
the chambers is a huge 


oe 


Isaw the Sphinx—with wide open eyes gazing out 
towards the East. The face is horribly mutilated, 
but if you half close your eyes the original lines seem 
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to come back, and you get the impression of extra- 
ordinary power and intelligence. 

I saw the temple of the sphinxes, and one of the 
King’s tombs, with beautifully carved hieroglyphics. 
I was fortunate in not being hurried or bothered 
much by would-be guides, who are a plague. Cer- 
tainly the impression one gets from the actual place 
tends to confirm what we have heard about their 
true age, history and purpose. The worthy Cheops 
may have had himself buried there, and may have 
dug out his own sepulchre, but surely the huge 
pyramid was never built just for one man’s 
tomb! ... 

September 4th. 

I went this morning to the famous museum of 
Egyptian antiquities and enjoyed myself hugely. 
I know nothing about the various dynasties, but 
I picked out a few statues and inscriptions which 
seemed to give one the feel of the wonderful old 
times, There is one statue of the Pharaoh who did 
great things for irrigation, just a simple seated figure, 
with a face rather like R——’s. One could almost 
detect it breathing! . . . 

I have come across another little group of T.S. 
people... . There is a group of army and official 
people here who are interested, and there is another 
group led by a devoted Italian F.T.S. which includes 
many “foreigners.” . .. It is very interesting, this 
seeing how the movement is spreading and forming 
centres of growth. . . . I hope they will be able to 
form an Egyptian Society, they have four Lodges 
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already, but the elements are very diverse—English, 
French, Italians, with a sprinkling of Egyptians. 


September, back in Camp. 

I am writing this from quite a comfortable little 
eyrie, only half a mile or so from our last camp and 
still in the dry river bed. . . . It was very nice staying 
in comparative luxury in Cairo, and just the least effort 
to turn back to the old war game again—and yet once 
back, a certain zest for it reasserts itself, and I settled 
down to sleep in the open, and looked up at the quiet 
friendly stars, and felt the cool air on my face and the 
dew on my pillow and was well content. AndI slept 
splendidly. 

September 15th, 1917. 

How the days slip away—it is amazing. One day 
is apt to be very similar to another. Up this morning 
by 4.30, on parade at 5.30, work until 8.30, and “then 
a succession of small matters until noon, when I have 
to give a short lecture to the men. But to-day is 
Saturday, so we have a half holiday, and I hope we 
shall be able to fix up some games... . 

Everything is utterly parched and brown, hence the 
dust which comes sometimes in vast swirling eddies. 
If you happen to get into the track of such a dust 
whirlpool you have quite an unhappy time for a 
minute or two. 

4p.m. An orderly comes to say that tea is ready. 
Come with me down my steep slope, kicking up the 
dust as we go, past a tent which two officers share 
(too hot for me) across an open space to the “ mess,” 
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i.e., a hole in the ground with steps cut down, and 
an earthen “table” left. This will be “ spread ”’ ; 
we have a blanket as table cloth, enamel cups and 
Saucers, bread, marmalade, and to-day we have a 
small tin of Indian butter. . . . 

5 p.m. The wind has dropped a bit, just enough 
to give a cool feeling and the light is getting beautiful. 
Actually I can hear a song bird. ‘We get a few big 
birds. I saw a heron in the wady the other day 
when out riding. And now the hills to the East— 
where the Turks are—are clear, and a lovely brown 
pink colour. 

The old crusaders came to these parts. I am told 
that Richard Cceur de Lion had his headquarters at 
a place near here, where I have been, and I fancy 
Scott’s Talisman deals with these parts. . . . 

You are absolutely right about the stimulant 
question. I don’t believe in it from any point of 
view, and shall not make any use of one. I should 
be afraid too of being fuddled when I wanted all my 
wits about me. Besides, have I not the Big Things 
to sustain me? If it were mecessary I believe 
physical strength might be sent. . . . 


October rath. 

. . . [have been wondering whether there is any- 
thing more that I can tell you about the state of 
things here. You see, in the early days of the war, 
the first care here was to protect the Suez Canal. 
East of the Canal there is a big stretch of desert across 
which one must go on the way to Palestine, which was 
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entirely in Turkish hands. The Egyptian State 
Railway from Cairo runs along beside the Canal 
from Ismailia to Kantara and Port Said. At first 
the troops had very little todo. Only a few raiding 
parties managed to “‘trek”’ across the desert (a 
distance of 200 miles), and our people easily pushed 
them away. But the Turks organised an expedition 
on a larger scale, which was boldly conceived, 
although it ended disastrously. Quite a large body 
of them pushed across the desert—a frightfully 
fatiguing journey—but only weary bands of stragglers 
managed to reach the Canal, and very few of these 
had enough energy and organisation left to put up 
a fight. Finally our people decided to push forward 
across the desert, and have it between the Turks and 
the Canal. It must have been a long and laborious 
business. They marched a few miles, and for every 
mile they marched they built a mile of railway. The 
ancient camel route from Palestine to Egypt runs 
across the desert, keeping fairly close to the sea ; the 
railway followed this. They made a roadway too. 
The sand is frightfully heavy to march over and the 
wheels of wagons sink into it, so they laid down miles 
and miles of rabbit wire netting over the sand, and 
this enabled the men to march, and the transport 
to get along. 

Towards Palestine the country begins to change, 
and, especially near the sea, there are broad belts of 
fertile soil where towns sprang up, and there are fig 
and palm groves, and wadys (watercourses), which 
are sometimes full of water. El Arish is one of the 
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first of these places—an ancient centre certainly. 
The ruins of an old Coptic Church were found there. 
Now there is a quaint Arab village there and lovely 
palm groves, and by the sea great numbers of tents. 
Our rest camp is there. 

We captured El Arish a long time ago, and pushed 
on to Rafa, another ancient place, famous as being 
the meeting place between Africa and Asia. Beyond 
Rafa comes Gaza, which is still in Turkish hands,* 
and beyond that a number of towns along the Pales- 
tine coast—Acre, where Abbas Effendi and Abdul 
Baha were kept in prison, and where the Knights of 
St. John held out in ancient times when they were 
driven from Jerusalem. 

Our first camp, you remember, was near the sea 
and the fig trees. If you turn your back to the sea 
and go inland the country gradually merges into 
desert. Trees are very few and far between ; water 
is scarce, except in the rainy season, when the wadys 
are filled with rushing water which goes headlong 
down to the sea as there is no system of irrigation. 
But it is a fertile soil, and even now fine crops of 
barley can be obtained from it. I feel sure that, 
with proper irrigation, the whole place may have a 
great future before it. At present the only inhabi- 
tants are semi-nomadic Arabs, who dwell in tents 
or in huts built of mud-bricks, and grow their crops 
neat the wadys where there are springs or pools, 
which never quite dry up, and keep their herds of 
rough sheep and of hardy camels and goats. They 

* Very soon afterwards taken by the English. 
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go into towns like Gaza and Beersheba, where they 
have a market and a few shops, and exchange their 
country produce for a few simple ‘“ luxuries.’”’ The 
country is very flat, but is intersected by many 
wadys, until one reaches the hills in the north. 

Near the coast there is ordinary trench warfare— 
only a short distance between the lines. But out in 
the desert that is impossible. We are miles apart, 
and so the cavalry have much to do, while we 
infantry men remain ready, and keep a sharp look 
out. We can only move slowly—it is surprising 
how slowly an army travels! And so we fill in our 
time of waiting with training, and sports, and 
occasional long rides ; all to keep us fit and keen and 
up to the mark. ‘‘ Fed-up-ness”’ is one of the great 
troubles in an existence like this, where there is no 
excitement, and very little danger, and yet where 
one must always be ready. Of course we are miles 
away from any town, so there are no amusements 
save those which we make for ourselves. Added to 
which, on most days the wind blows clouds of dust 
over us, from 11 a.m. to 4 p.m., and if we make a 
shelter from the wind, as we can do fairly easily by 
digging a hole, we have to share it with our “little 
brothers”’ the flies. 

The rain should come shortly, and when we have 
recovered from being washed away, I believe we 
shall look forth upon a transformed and lovely 
world. Ofcourse, the great redeeming feature is the 
unspeakable beauty of the dawn and the sunset over 


the desert, and the marvel of the starlit skies. The 
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nights are cold, and the days are sometimes very hot, 
and we require thin and thick clothes. . . . 
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From Cairo Governor 
To G.M. 


The Ceremony of Return of Holy Carpet to Mohmal 
will take place on Monday, 15/10/7, at the Citadel. H.H. 
the Sultan will leave Abdin Palace at 9.40 a.m.; please 
come before that time, Civilians to attend with frock 
coats, 
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Cairo, on leave. 

I’ve had a most interesting morning, a real glimpse 
of Islam. I went to see the procession of the Holy 
Carpet, which is sent every year on a tour to the 
Mohammedan cities, and then goes to Mecca to be 
placed on the tomb of the Prophet. A new carpet is 
woven every year.- It is a great ceremony. We 
stood in the street, among the crowd, just under the 
Citadel built by Saladin. Everywhere were pictures 
—minarets of mosques against the sky, tiers of 
balconies and steps all gay with the bright colours 
of thousands of Mohammedans. Every one was 
talking and chattering, fruit and drinks being sold 
and gaudy-looking cakes. And then came the 
procession with the carpet on a wonderful camel, who 
carries it all the way to Mecca, and leads an idle life 
ever afterwards! It was a brilliant sight. But 
what I enjoyed most was our dive into one of the 
narrow streets, where I stood squeezed among all 
sorts and conditions of men, women and children, 
all waiting for the Holy Carpet to pass by. Just 
before it came one felt a strong wave of love and 
reverence come surging along, and I tried to enter 
into the feelings of the Faithful who turn to Mecca 
and to Him who gave them light. Even already I 
have seen many things which are to be remembered, 


* * * * o 


October 14th.—Cable from Cairo to say: ‘“ Presid- 
ing Theosophical Convention.” 
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Cairo, 
October 16th, 1917. 
Another full but faion interesting day. B—— 
arranged for me to go to Sakhara—a trip de luxe ! 
He had his own special catriage with its kitchen, 
cook, and sitting-room and bathroom, put on a train, 
and I went off in royal style—all by myself, alas ! 
. It was a beautiful trip, not too hot or tiring. I 
saw the ruins of Memphis and three of the oldest 
tombs in Egypt, with the most wonderful, and really 
lovely wall decorations, scenes of ancient Egyptian 
life, and in one of them a very old version of the Book 
of the Dead. It was wonderful being out alone 
almost in that ancient atmosphere, and then coming 
back through Memphis to modern Cairo and the T.S., 
where I found quite a good audience for my lecture 
at 7 p.m. ... I push off early to-morrow back to 
the battalion. 


[After returning to his battalion on October 18th, 
Lieut. Whyte was unexpectedly sent back on a course to 
Heliopolis. He wrote from there.] 


November 4th. 

. You will of course have seen our news—Beer- 
sheba captured with prisoners and guns, and the 
London Territorials in it. So you will have guessed 
where we were, and what we have been preparing for 
all these weeks. . . . You will realise that in one way 
I don’t findit very pleasant to be away from the batta- 
lion just when the “ show ”’ is on, and going back after 
it isover. However, there will be plenty more to do 
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—and I don’t really mind—for inside I am quite sure 
that where I am is the best place for me! ... I 
hope you have my wire by this time, so you won't 
be picturing your lord and master as fighting the 
wily Turk, with a bomb in one hand, a dagger in the 
other, and a bully beef tin and a biscuit bulging out 
of his pockets—when actually his sole weapon is 
the pen! The soldier part of me rather squirms— 
however, I’ve said all that before. 


[Finally on November 12th he started back to rejoin 
his battalion, for the last time.} 


Palestine, 
November 24th, 1917. 

I am sitting on my pack on a hillside writing this, 
All the sights and sounds of camp are close round, 
limbers moving, aeroplanes overhead, orders being 
shouted and so on ; but across the valley there is a 
quiet grey stone village of well-built houses, with a 
few trees, and wells. We are in the hills which lead 
up to Jerusalem, and the high road is just below me. 
Last night the sunset was simply glorious, and the 
houses and hills opposite were lovely. One felt that 
some of the ancient peace still hovered over the land, 
from the time when He walked and taught among 
these very hills. 

Yesterday we trekked up from the rich plain 
below, which begins above Gaza, and stretches 
between the mountains and the sea up to Jaffa. I 
am not sure whether this is the ancient land of Judah 
or the land of the Philistines. It is a beautiful 
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stretch, wonderfully rich in soil, with many villages. 
Some of these are on little hills, and stand out well, 
with the white dome of a mosque rising up above the 
flat roofs and the cottages, many trees and plenty of 
wells. 

I went into a village with a small party of men to 
draw water at a well, The lane went between high 
cactus hedges. The well was very deep, and well 
built with stone, and an old-fashioned wheel to lift 
the bucket—one thought of the wheel and cistern 
and the pitcher.* A group of villagers, rather surly, 
watched us. The women came to the well carrying 
waterpots on their heads, and the children peeped at 
us round corners,—I noticed one little girl hiding in 
the cactus hedge and watching us as we passed. Two 
of my men had fixed bayonets. 

The previous night we camped on the plain among 
the prickles, which stuck into our bare knees. Fora 
house we put up five “bivvy”’ sheets, making a 
structure like the gable end of a house ; one smoothes 
out the floor, and is quite reasonably comfortable. 
But the nights are very cold. I have two dressings 
in the day. In the morning after the sun is up, one 
shaves, if one can spare a mug of water, which is not 
always, and dons shirt and shorts. When the sun 
sets one puts on flannel under-things and thick tunic 
and cardigan, and then gets into a sleeping bag, 
with pack for pillow. Bully beef and biscuit and jam 
are our mainstay, with tea or cocoa, the latter very 
good. 

* Ecclesiastes xii, 6. 
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The trekking is very hard, and after some days 
the feet get fearfully tender. I have come off very 
well on the whole. One of my greatest comforts has 
been the admirable socks which I possess. I came 
in one night with rather sore feet, but a rub with 
Fuller's Earth and a change into a brand new pair 
of socks was most refreshing. I don’t know whose 
dear fingers knitted them—but they were very good. 

It was a great experience to march right through 
the battlefields round Gaza and Beersheba. We 
went for quite a long way through the old “No 
man’s land,” now pitted with many shell holes, 
There were many things that were unpleasant. 
Most of the human debris had been cleared away, but 
many remains of poor animals were left all the way 
along. One’s heart bleeds often for them, when the 
toil worn transport mules come in with the heavy 
limbers. Our lives depend on them often, for they 
bring up the rations, and the camels swing along 
with the water—numerous strings of them. 

Sometimes one is inclined to get overwhelmed with 
the strain and dust and turmoil of it all. The work 
of an officer who has to get weary men along is not 
easy. I was sitting on the road at a halt, rather 
feeling like this. A small party passed—a camel, an 
Arab and a woman following. One sees many such 
parties. But this woman was wearing a blue 
garment with a white head dress, and something in 
her carriage, which was graceful, and a little timid, 
suddenly brought into my mind with a flash, the 
gracious figure of that other Woman, the most 
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revered of all women, who was the mother of the 
Lord. And one remembered that we were marching 
in a great Christian Army, representing all the best 
in Europe, towards Jerusalem. Not for a thousand 
years, nearly, has this land been ruled by Christian 
powers ; I thought of all the toil and courage of the 
brave old knights, and felt myself refreshed by all 
their spirit, and by the remembrance of the great 
cause for which we fight. . . . 

It is now afternoon; I am sitting waiting for 
orders on the shady side of the valley. In front of 
me the slopes are all warm in the sunshine, like an 
English summer day. It is so refreshing to be 
away from the desert with its dust and flies, and up 
among these clean, cool hills, where there are flocks 
and trees and villages, and soft shadows, which glide 
across the hills silently. 

A party of men are marching past. They have 
towels, and have been down to a well in a garden 
near by, where a bath has been arranged. They 
are wonderful in their cheeriness. A rest and a 
bath, and the men cheer up and come singing 
along. 

It is wonderful in many ways to be in this cam- 
paign—to be living where He lived, and seeing the 
hills and the places where He taught. I don’t know 
what the future will bring, but the strength and 
the ever-renewed Love and Sweetness which have 
sustained me so far for three years now of 
war, in one shape and another, will not fail me, I 
know. 
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Palestine Hills, 
November 25th, 1917. 

Did you get the thoughts I sent you from the top 
of the hill behind us which I have just climbed ? 
A most lovely spot! Wild crocuses are beginning to 
peep out between the grey boulders and all kinds of 
sweet herbs are growing. From the top, looking out 
west, one can see the fertile plain dotted with 
villages, and beyond it the sea—from Jaffa to Gaza 
—a lovely stretch of coast. It is a blue and white 
day, with soft fleecy clouds and soft shadows drawn 
lightly over the hillside. 

Up there one gets right away from the bustle and 
stir of our small valley and sees the real world again. 
After all, the war cannot touch that great domain of 
Nature—although it lies like an oppression upon us. 

The hill reminded me of the incident where Hr 
left His disciples and went on a little higher. It is 
in wide ledges with rocky ascents between; to 
the east the hills rise higher between us and Jeru- 
salem. ... 

Rumour has it that we get an issue of cheese 
to-day! Hope is high (I hope the cheese is not), and 
we may have Welsh rarebit for supper ! 


November 28th. 

I am sitting on a rock on a hillside. From a corner 
near by I can see the top of the buildings of Jeru- 
salem. Itisarocky hillside, but picturesque, with one 
or two villages in sight, anda monastery near, whence 
a beautiful bell chimes, sometimes mingling with 
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noises of shells and machine guns. It is very inte- 
resting and in some ways very wonderful to be here. 
I am very fit, but busy, and rather proud to have 
command of a company in these operations. 


[As will be seen in the accounts written from Jeru- 
salem, the period from November 25th—December oth 
was for the Division to which Lieut. Whyte belonged 
one of utmost activity and exertion, culminating in the 
taking of the Holy City on December 10th. For him, 
personally, it was the hardest but probably the most 
interesting period of his life.) 


Emmaus, 
December 2nd, 1917. 


I’ve not been able to write for a few days; have 
had heavy but interesting work. I am sitting in 
my “ bivvy ”’ which faces down a gorge towards the 
sea, about thirty miles away. Close to me is a 
monastery, reputed to be built over the place where 
the Emmaus incident took place. Mass was cele- 
brated there this morning. I rather envied the 
R.C.s! . . . There is much, much to tell you about 
—some things which will be landmarks in my life. 

Strength was beside me and all went well. . . . 

The scene before me is just marvellous—a deep 
gorge through the hills, and beyond it the sea, The 
colouring is marvellous, but goes very quickly. 

The contrasts in this life are amazing ; behind me 
is a fine monastery in the hills, with a beautiful peal 
of bells . . . round the monastery there are trees 
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and gardens, and the monks move about—quiet, 
peaceful figures. 

I seemed to sense the blessing of the Mass this 
morning—the bells have just chimed. 

Yet all the noise of the camp is round about me, 
the bustle and the movement, and a gun is booming 
stuff over our heads, I must tell you about our 
recent operations in a future letter. I cannot do so 
now. ... I had such a happy two hours, for a big 
post came up. I was taken away .. . and put at 
rest. It has been tense work these past days and I 
have been able to think of nothing else. 


Jerusalem, 
December 11th, 1917. 

I am sitting in the corner of a big room with a tiled 
floor in a house in Jerusalem, in which we officers 
are billeted for a day or two, It is fairly noisy and 
full of army bustle, with about a dozen active young 
(mostly !) fellows in high spirits floating about ; but 
it is very restful to be under a roof for a short time 
after so many days of the open—and the cold—for it 
has been bitterly cold and very wet. 

My mind is just a whirl of impressions and I am 
going to spend some time, as I get the chance, in 
putting together a connected story* of our share in 
the campaign, which led to the capture of Jerusalem 
on the roth. It is a great satisfaction to feel that 
things have gone so wonderfully well up to now, and 


* See page 115. 
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quite marvellous to realise—one hardly does as yet 
that we have really taken this wonderful old city 
which the knights of old fought for, and which HE 
made sacred by His presence.... My heart is 
full of thankfulness for having come through safely, 
and having had the privilege of being in this great 
advance. We were proud soldiers who marched 
into Jerusalem, I can tell you. 

December 13th, 1917.—This morning was quite a 
peace time morning. Had breakfast at 8, after a 
glorious bath, shave, and general clean up in my nice 
room. Then went over to the men’s quarters. 
They are cheery souls, and as pleased as Punch to be 
under a roof again. The General came round, and 
was very gracious and pleased. He saw several men 
who had done well, and he was very kind to me about 
my own share in our job... . 

We are living in the new part of the city—outside 
the walls. 

This afternoon I went down into the ancient city 
—passing through the city walls at the Jaffa Gate. 
It was most interesting. A strange medley of people 
many very dirty but intensely picturesque, in the 
narrow streets, with countless twists and turns, and 
old, old archways, and quaint booths, where all 
manner of things were sold. I went inside the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre. Greek, Roman, 
Armenian and Coptic churches all have their places 
reserved for them in this old, old place. But the 
whole atmosphere teems, to my mind, with the 
influence of the Crusaders. It “feels” as though, 
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deep down, there was an ancient pre-Christian 
shrine, partly cut out of the solid rock (as was the 
case in Malta), and then as the Christian influence 
grew they chose this place to build their memorial 
church. 

The main building is rather like the temple of the 
Graal as one sees it in Parsifal, with a great cata- 
falque in the middle, round the (supposed) stones of 
the Sepulchre. On the outside one sees the traces 
of Islam in the courtyard, and the architecture. It 
was just full of influence, and one felt that it was 
a great centre. Here thousands of Russian pilgrims 
come to get the Holy Fire. 

Then I went on to the Mosque of Omar—built 
upon the site of the ancient Temple of Solomon. 
A glorious site, with a view eastwards across the 
Dead Sea to the mountains in the East. There are 
still remains of the old temple. The mosque itself 
is marvellous in its dignity and in the delicacy of 
mosaic and coloured tile and inlaid work. It is on 
the supposed site of the stone Moriah, where the 
Angel Gabriel stayed the hand of Abraham when he 
was about to sacrifice Isaac! Anyhow there is a 
curious rocky cave below, and here again it felt like 
an ancient centre, with more modern things built 
upon it. 

And then I went up to the modern hotel ; still 
reeking of Bosche, with portraits of Hindenburg and 
the Kaiser! but now filled with khaki; and had tea 
-—afternoon tea, if you please. And now I amsitting 
at my table quietly writing to you, and proposing to 
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begin to-night to give you a little account of our 
doings in the capture of Jerusalem operations. ... 


Palestine, 
December 14th, 1917. 

I last wrote at length from a place called Latron— 

a place among the hills leading up to Jerusalem, where 
we were encamped on the side of a hill, and by 
climbing up to the top one could look out west, and 
see the coast from Jaffa southwards many miles, and 
the broad fertile plain stretching between, with many 
picturesque villages on the low hills—small cities on 
hills. We knew that we were going to move up to- 
wards Jerusalem, but did not know when. We were 
on the main road leading up through the hills towards 
it, I think it was on November 25th (Sunday) that I 
remarked to the men, “‘ I hope we shall have a quiet 
Sunday afternoon,”’ as they went off in the morning 
to get a bath at a well in a garden. They were 
hardly back when orders came in to move in three- 
quarters of an hour. Some hustle! I can tell you. 
Mules were hurried up and packed with machine-gun 
stuff, our own kits were slung together. I chased 
around, pushing here and there where it seemed neces- 
sary, and we were the first company to be ready. 
There is a certain competition about this sort of thing. 
The Jerusalem road is rather like a road through a 
Swiss pass, except that the mountains are low. But 
Jerusalem itself lies high up among the hills, so the 
road winds upward. It was a beautiful but stormy 
sky, and looking down the ravines one got glorious 
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glimpses of the plain below, and the far-off sea. The 
road was packed. Long strings of camels swinging 
their way up; gunners urging their teams of six, 
eight, and even twelve horses to strain again and get 
the huge weight along. Infantry slogging away 
with heavy packs and much ammunition. One felt 
a tremendous sense of the effort involved in this war 
—the will to carry on and go ahead at all costs. 
And then at a turn in the road we passed an old 
stone inn, with an outhouse or stable which might 
have been the very scene of the Nativity itself, with 
its low arched roof and the stalls for the cattle. 

It was quite dark before we had any proper halt, 
and then we turned off the road for an hour at a 
place called Enab, where there is a village and a 
church and monastery. We stayed in an olive 
grove, and the men lit fires with the bits of stick they 
always carry with them, and made themselves tea. 
Then we turned off the main road and went up 
north by an old track along a Roman road, which 
led us towards the Battalion we were relieving. And 
all this time the ambulances with wounded had been 
coming down; Australian, British and silent Indians 
wrapped up in their great coats. 

It was about midnight when we got to the folk we 
were relieving, after being on the go for ten hours, 

The company which J relieved was holding a 
narrow valley, leading down to a ravine. At the 
other end was a hill on the top of which were the 
Turkish trenches. By night we pushed forward 
three platoons down into the ravine, with machine 
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guns, in order to check any attempt on the part of 
the wily Turk to steal up the glen, and by day we 
just sat down round a corner and left an observer 
or two behind rocks where they could watch the ravine 
for hundreds of yards and report any movement. It 
was a fearfully rocky place, and we got many cuts 
and bruises in the night, but happily the moon was 
bright, and the Turk did not worry us, although he 
landed a heavy attack against C—— who held the 
hill on my right, and we had to stand by half the 
night and send up ammunition to him. We were 
in this valley for about three days. Jerusalem could 
just be seen peeping over the hills, about seven miles 
away. 

I think it was on the night of Wednesday, Novem- 
ber 28th, that we got orders to move again, this time 
to a place which is famous in these operations—the 
Mosque of Neby Samuill—said to be Samuel’s tombs 
It stands upon one of the highest hills near Jeru- 
salem. Scotch and Indian troops had captured it 
without any artillery support ; a wonderful perform- 
ance, for it is a most precipitous ascent, terrace after 
terrace of rock. It changed hands four times before 
we finally established ourselves. It was a most 
important point in our scheme of attack, as it com- 
mands a large field of view. 

That was a wearisome night. Our relieving com- 
pany was very late. Guides had been sent to meet 
them at a place called “ Dead Camel Corner,” but 
they had found a corner in the track before reaching 
it, where there were about twenty dead camels, and 
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concluded, as well they might, that that was the 
place. It was a very tiring trek, and we finally 
climbed up in a very footsore condition at about 
2 a.m. I found a somewhat distracted Jewish 
subaltern in charge of the company which I relieved. 
Poor chap, he had had a very rough time—the Turk 
had attacked and bombarded him and he had lost 
some men. His puttees persisted in falling down, 
which added to his distraught condition, as he wan- 
dered about dragging a yard of cloth behind him at 
which he clutched now and then ! 

The mosque itself had been knocked about badly 
by heavy shell fire ; the minaret was gone, and the 
gardens round it, made on the narrow belts of soil 
between the ledges of rock, were littered with masonry, 
and many of the trees were broken. In many ways 
it was a horrible place. The ground was littered 
with relics of fighting and many unburied dead. The 
mosque itself was a queer place; the foundations 
were obviously pre-Christian, great square stones 
like the kind the Pyramids are built of. Then 
Christian, and finally Mohammedan buildings on top 
of that. Inside were the torn fragments of rather 
tawdry trappings and prints, hanging on the walls, 
My headquarters were in a kind of vault at the back 
of the mosque—a very precarious and filthy place. 
A direct hit from a shell would have blown the whole 
thing in; as it was, some big stones fell down, and 
I shifted my quarters into the open. When I took 
over, this vault was packed with all sorts of people 
and there was a horrible din and confusion, cooking 
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going on in one corner, a telephone in another, men 
sleeping in every corner and by the wall, I should 
say the place had been used as a doss house for any 
stray wanderers to whom the monastery gave shelter 
for the night. It was a frightfully exposed place, 
as the Turks were round us on three sides, and the 
sniping was most objectionable. We had some 
trenches dug close to a wall in one of these gardens, 
which we set to work to deepen and improve in 
every way we could, 

Lucky for us that we did, for next day we were 
bombarded very heavily indeed, and an attack was 
launched upon the mosque, on a side for which I 
was not responsible. I was in the vault when it 
began, and had a very uncomfortable time, as I had 
to go through the barrage to the first line and back 
twice while it was on, with my orderly, and had one 
or two narrow squeaks. My telephone wire to head- 
quarters was cut four times, and finally a splendid 
fellow came up with a new line from H.Q.’s, which 
finally held for a few minutes and enabled me to 
speak to the Colonel. It was quite exciting in front. 
We lined the old trench and stood up and watched 
for the fellows to come up the hill, but the attack 
was on the flank, and we had nothing to do but sit 
tight and keep our skins whole, which we managed 
to do pretty well. 

It was a tremendous contrast to go from this 
ruined mosque saturated with the atmosphere of 
war, to a beautiful valley a few miles away with 
a view westwards to the sea, where there is a 
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monastery near the traditional spot of Emmaus 
(but there is another place also claiming this). The 
monastery bell was chiming as we marched by it in 
the dark, and there was a faint scent from some trees 
growing along the roadside. Many of us went to 
Mass or to Benediction during the next day, which was 
Sunday, and the monks gave away little medallions. 

After leaving this valley we trekked to a placé on 
the Jerusalem road, called Enab—a very picturesque 
place in the sunshine, with beautiful vineyards and 
bits of gardens and orchards on the lower slopes of 
the hills and in the valleys, and many wells, and 
pleasant-looking stone cottages built on the broad 
fertile ledges of ground. 

But the sky was overcast, and the rain came down, 
and it was like Scotland on the hill tops—great 
clouds of mist and rain came rolling over us. The 
first night I pitched my “ bivvy ” up against a rock, 
and the rain came pouring in and I got drenched. 

We were there until the afternoon of December ath 
(Friday), and then we got ready for the attack. I 
had been out the previous day with the Colonel, 
reconnoitering the place. 

It was a wretched night of cold and wind and rain, 
We marched along the high road, which was choc-a- 
bloc with guns, and camels and mules, to a point 
where we had to leave our packs. The men kept one 
“ bivvy sheet,” and I kept my burberry, which got 
soaked through. We trekked on further to a deep 
sheltered ravine—sheltered from the enemy but not 
from the elements ; and here we had to crowd among 
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the rocks for about four hours waiting for the time 
to move. It was a bitterly cold affair. We had a 
jar of rum with us and every man got a tot—most 
difficult to serve it out, for we dared not show a 
light, and I had to have the candle held in a helmet. 
I did not touch the rum and am none the worse. 

At midnight the whole battalion formed up in the 
order agreed upon—in dead silence—and we moved 
off very slowly in single file over the ravine and down 
into another one beyond it, which wound down to 
the foot of the hills which we were to attack. 

It was very slow and heavy going, over great 
boulders down the bed of the ravine, carrying, of 
course, a good deal of material of various sorts. 

We got down to a village called Kuloniah, and were 
going along by a wall in single file, keeping as much 
in the shadow as we could, for the moon was by now 
shining at intervals, brilliantly through rifts in the 
clouds, when a rush of rifle and machine gun fire 
suddenly enveloped us, coming apparently from the 
flanks*of an orchard on our left. It took us com- 
pletely by surprise and for a few moments there was 
some confusion, But the firing was very erratic in 
the dark, and only one or two were hit. One man 
near me got a wound in the leg and started to cry 
and moan. The Colonel got the situation in hand 
very quickly and came walking along. I went up to 
him to ask for orders and he told me to push off to 
the left, away from the road and through the 
orchard, with my company. B—— and I yelled out 
to the men, who were crowding among the boulders 
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and by the roadside, to follow us, and most of 
them did, although a few lagged behind in the 
darkness. 

The Turks did not wait for us, but made them- 
selves scarce very quickly, retreating to their 
trenches up the steep slopes of the hillsides all 
around us. They kept up a very heavy fire, and 
bullets were swishing all round, many striking the 
walls of the houses and causing the sparks to fly. 
We did not fire a shot as we had nothing to fire at, 
and did not want to give our position away by the 
flash. (It was in this orchard that poor W—— was 
hit.) 

Now we began to get anxious, for we had some 
way to go to reach the foot of our particular hill, 
and not very much time in which to doit. Not only 
this, but in the dark one hill is very like another, and 
but for the skill and the sure hand of the Colonel 
we stood a good chance of attacking the wrong 
hill,—other people were dealing with the other 
hills. 

After we were in position—or rather had been 
shown our position—the Colonel’s job for the 
moment ceased, and it was up to us Company 
Commanders to get our men forward. I was on the 
right and another Company was deployed on my 
left. By about 4.15 a.m. I began to move. It was 
a case of each man scrambling up as best he could, 
while I chose places every now and then in which 
to steady up and get every man forward. It was 
a very stiff climb, and we came over great walls of 
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rock, and had to search for crevices. Not only this, 
but the Turks knew by this time that something was 
in the air, and swept the hillside with machine guns. 
Sparks flew from the rocks round us, but we were 
able to find a good deal of cover, and no one was hit. 
The company on my left were unfortunate. They 
ran up against a huge wall of rock, and were quite a 
long time in finding any way up, and we lost touch 
with them. 

I felt that my plan was to push ahead at once at 
all costs, because in the dark the Turks could not 
see us, and so could not know how few we really 
were, whereas if I waited till daylight they would 
spot us and pick us off at leisure. I ran into two 
forward positions of theirs on the way up—just two 
bits of trench with fire steps, intended as night posts. 
They fired at us from one of them, but when they saw 
that we were keeping on climbing, and possibly when 
they caught the glint of bayonets, they bolted. It 
was about 5.30 when I made out the top of the hill, 
which was heavily fortified with deep trenches. A 
machine gun was firing at us from one corner, and 
one of them threw a bomb from another point. I 
thought we were in for a tough job and found that 
we were under twenty strong. It was still pretty 
dark, and I felt that to wait would be suicidal. So 
I sent a few men round to the flank, so as to attack 
at two points, and presently blew a whistle, and with 
a shout as loud as we could make it, in view of our 
breathless condition, we rushed the top. They 
bolted again, leaving a very strong position, leaving 
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their machine guns and lots of material. We made 
a few prisoners, and I was able to send back a runner 
to the Colonel to say first objective taken.* It 
was called the Liver Redoubt. The one beyond it 
was a higher hill and was called the Heart Redoubt. 
These were the last two fortified positions before 
Jerusalem—on our front. The Heart Redoubt gave 
us no trouble, for a scouting party which I sent 
ahead reported it as clear, and we simply pushed 
forward and occupied it without any trouble. So my 
Company had the honour of capturing the Liver and 
the Heart Redoubts which defended Jerusalem at 
that point where we attacked. We captured stores 
of ammunition and two strong positions, which were 
very useful in the subsequent operations which led 
to the surrender of Jerusalem on the gth. 

It was all exciting, and we dried up fairly quickly 
the next day. We had to hang on where we were 
during that Saturday night while the people on our 
flanks moved forward. Of course the battalion soon 
came up and found us. And then on Sunday morn- 
ing we moved forward at our ease, in line with the 
other troops occupying the ground which the Turks 
vacated as they fled to the N.E. We marched 
through the outskirts of Jerusalem on Sunday after- 
noon, and bivouacked for the night on a hillside. 
Then on Monday we came joyfully into billets and a 
few days’ rest. 


* Lieut. Whyte was awarded the Military Cross for this 
exploit. 
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Beyond Jerusalem, 
December 18th, 1917. 

s.. These last days have been pretty strenu- 
ous, and now that we are slack and more or less 
waiting for a few days, there is an inevitable 
reaction. .. . 

But for the war these would be wholly beautiful 
places—even now there are crocuses and daffodils 
growing in the rifts between the rocks ; and the 
villages, and vineyards and olive groves are most 
quiet and restful. I was imagining this morning 
how you and I could spend a couple of months— 
say February and March, before it gets too hot—in 
trekking through this land, with a comfortable tent 
and good supplies on two camels, and a capable man 
to buy food in the villages! .. . 

We get warm sun with cold east wind.... By 
February I believe Spring sets in. It is healthy 
up here—we are about 2,000 ft. up. At present, 
while we are near Jerusalem, we can buy delicious 
brown bread, and oranges, and some vegetables, so 
our stew pot is kept busy. The “kitchener fet 
within three yards of me—four old tins and a little 
hole scraped between them—the pot rests upon 
them and we burn old boxes, and shrubs which 
we gather. I am getting a wandering old gypsy. 
It has its charm, and yet sometimes one would sell 
one’s soul for civilisation and all it means! But 
we must endure and set our wills with the Great 
Will to achieve Its Purpose—this is no time for 
weakness. 
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[Five days later he was killed.) 

“ But when the mild and just die, soft airs breathe, 
The world grows better, as when desert stream 
Should disappear, to flow again afresh, 

Broader, with brighter gleam.” 
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[Extract from a letter written by a friend in Egypt, 
describing the last engagement in which Lieut. Whyte 
took part] :— 


“ On December 23rd his company formed part of a 
force which was ordered to take a hill at Khurbet 
Adaseh in very difficult country, about four-and-a- 
half miles north of Jerusalem. 

“ This they practically succeeded in doing, but the 
Turks, favoured by the broken ground, brought the 
hill under a very nasty cross-fire, causing such severe 
casualties that their counter-attack recovered it. 

“Your husband was killed on the top, with the 
other officers ; he was hit in the forehead by a bullet. 

“I gather that this was preparatory to the great 
Turkish attempt to recover Jerusalem, which was 
finally beaten back on the 27th, when our counter- 
stroke swept the enemy back some miles. 

“The bodies were then found, stripped of their 
clothing, where they had fallen. They were all buried 
together at Khurbet Adaseh, and a wall built round 
the little cemetery so made. .. . 

“The Colonel then went on to talk about your 
husband, of whom he evidently had the highest 
opinion. 
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“ He said he was a most capable officer, liked by 
all ranks, and as ‘ brave as a lion.’ 

“On December 8th, his battalion had to attack 
positions which looked impregnable, and from all I 
can gather he was commanding the company which 
led the assault. Anyhow, he did so well that his C.O. 
recommended him for the Military Cross, which was 
duly awarded, though the notice of the award did 
not reach his battalion until after he had been killed. 
Truly it may be said that he won his M.C. in rescuing 
the holy places from the blight of Turkish domina- 
tion, and gave his life in their defence. 

“ The re-taking of Jerusalem is one of the most 
dramatic incidents of the whole war, and when the 
whole story can be told the civilised world will justly 
praise the gallantry of the troops and the efficiency 
of their leading.”’ 


* * * * * 


[A Regimental Sergeant-Major who worked with 
Lieut. Whyte for many months in England, in Salonika, 
and in Egypt, writes] :— 


“J therefore consider I am in a position to speak 
regarding the splendid personal qualities he pos- 
sessed. He was a splendid officer, always keen and 
enthusiastic, and absolutely conscientious in every- 
thing he had to carry out, and was a splendid 
example to his men, and I assure you a great loss to 
the battalion.” 
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Copy of Certificate given with his Military Cross :— 
War OFFICE, 1918. 
LIEUTENANT GEORGE HERBERT WHYTE. 
2/18th Bn. London Regiment. 


Near Jerusalem, on the night of the 7-8th Decem- 
ber, 1917, whilst acting as company commander, led 
his company with conspicuous skill and gallantry. 

The capture of the first objective in the face of 
heavy machine gun fire was chiefly due to his deter- 
mination and skilful leadership. Quickly grasping 
the situation he at once pushed on to his second 
objective, the capture of which was again chiefly due 
to his initiative and dash. 

Throughout a somewhat difficult night operation 
he displayed soldierly qualities of a high order and 
set a splendid example to his men, 


. “ * ” * 
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GENERAL O’SHEA’S MESSAGE TO THE BRIGADE, 
December oth, 1917. 


“ T consider that your gallant charge of yesterday 
afternoon made Jerusalem ours.” 


Speech made by General O'Shea, G.O.C. 60th Div. 
(The London Division), to 2/18th Battn. London Regt. 
(London Irish Rifles) :— 


Jerusalem, December 14th, 1917. 

“T have been occupied lately with things which I 
can assure you I have not enjoyed half so much as 
the chance of being able to talk to you, that this is 
the first day that I have been able to get away and 
‘come and tell you what surely you must know 
already : how proud and very pleased I am with you 
all. You started fighting well, you went on to fight 
better, and I really honestly think that there is no 
better battalion in the whole Imperial Army of to- 
day who did finer work than you did on Decem- 
ber 8th, and I think this is no small praise. You 
know I always liked you from the first day I saw you; 
all that I can say is that there is now another word— 
my feelings have grown stronger and stronger. That 
is just between you and me. But what is really 
important and big is the fact that you have gained 
for yourselves a name that is bettered by no Irish 
regiment that I ever heard of. You have gained a 
name that will always live. You have overcome 
great difficulties, you have stuck it with such grit 
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when I really did not dare to think how wet and cold 
you must have been, you have done it with tails up, 
and you see what the result has been. Though you 
may be able to shoot, though you may be able to use 
the bayonet, though you are undoubtedly very well 
led (no battalion better), then I tell you straight that 
the thing that has won your great name and carried 
you through the fighting you had to do on Decem- 
ber 8th was your big hearts. I can say no more. I 
can say no better. Not only am I proud of you, but 
your country has every reason to be proud of you as 
well, and those who are near and dear to you at home 
may be justly proud of your deeds. I know that 
when you get your next chance you will add laurels 
to those already gained by the London Irish. 


[The following extracts from three short letters 
written on the eve of going into action in 1916 and 1917, 
and left with directions to be sent to his wife in the event 
of his death, are published here, because they show some- 
thing of the way in which the writer regarded the possi- 
bility of his being killed, and in the hope that they may 
possibly bring comfort to some who are in the same 
position as the one to whom the letters were addressed.| 


From the fire-step in a trench at Vimy, 
July, 1916. 
We have a difficult piece of work on to-night—if 
I go under you will know that I am going home... . 
where there is work waiting for me to do, and where 


our true home is... 
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You will go on with the work on the outside. I 
will help you on the inside. . . . 

I am serenely happy inside. 

Alexandria, 
July, 1917. 

I have no idea what kind of a campaign we are in 
for—they talk about a push through Palestine. 
Probably my Division will come in for its share of 
the hard knocks. . . . I have no feeling or presenti- 
ment of any kind about myself. I have quietly 
faced the prospect of getting killed; it does not 
alarm me in the slightest. I feel so sure that my life 
—which is our life—is involved in His plan, which 
includes us all, insignificant though we may be. And 
if I die there will be work for me to do, and perhaps a 
swift return... . 

Enab, near Jerusalem, 
December 5th, 1917. 

Iam taking the chance of a quiet half hour before I 
go off to reconnoitre for our attack, this afternoon. 
These operations should lead to the capture of 
Jerusalem. I shall be in command of my company, 
and the soldier side of me is very proud of the honour, 
because we have the privilege of being one of the 
leading companies. If I fall it will be a soldier’s end, 
and a fitting one for the Senior Knight of the Round 
Table.* I have thought much about things from a 
rather detached point of view. . . . Nothing can 
come to us which is not in the Plan, and so I face 


* A Chivalric Order for Young People which he founded. 
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whatever may come with complete equanimity. . . . 
I shall be with you often . . . I know that love is 
deathless. 


[A letter written by G. H. Whyte to the widow of his 
friend, Lieut. W., who was killed on December 8th, is 
added here, as it applies so fitly to the writer himself 
that it might have been written about him !) 


2/18th London, E.E.F., 


December 15th, 1917. 
DEAR Mrs. W——, 


I feel that I must send you a few words just to say 
how very deeply I sympathise with you in the irre- 
parable loss which you have suffered. Words are 
poor things at best, but I would give much to be able 
to say a word which would be of comfort to you. I 
always think of him as the knight, sans peur et sans 
reproche—for he was and is, so typically that. 
Many and many a time in France, and here, have I 
seen his utter fearlessness, based not upon a brute 
strength which could not imagine danger, but upon a 
deep and abiding faith which enabled him to face 
serenely a danger which he fully recognised. As 
you know we were old friends in the Army, for we 
enlisted on the same day, and I grew to love your 
husband, and to reverence his intense and unswerving 
loyalty to his Faith. He served Mass on the morn- 
ing that he was killed. I cannot think of him with 
sorrow, for he died the proudest death that a man 
can die, and his body lies with the face, which was 
unharmed, turned to Jerusalem. But I feel most 
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profoundly for you, who have to face the loss and the 
loneliness. I believe that he is alive and well and 
profoundly happy, and that he is often near you. 
It happened when we were assembling in a ravine 
at the foot of a hill which we had to storm—one of 
the key positions defending Jerusalem. I last saw 
him with the Colonel as I took my company through 
an orchard where machine gun bullets were flying 
fast. We gave each other cheervio as we passed, It 
cannot have been long after this (about 4 a.m. I 
imagine) that a bullet struck him down—a bullet 
that would otherwise have killed the Colonel. I 
gather that he died almost immediately. 
Again assuring you of my heartfelt sympathy and 
with many good wishes. 
I am, Yours sincerely, 
G. H. WHYTE. 


EXTRACT FROM MESSAGE OF C.O. TO Lonpon IRISH 
REGIMENT. 
Vimy Ridge, July, 1916. 

‘The 2/18 London Irish Rifles having had the honour to 
hold a portion of the British Battle Line and having concluded 
its first tour of duty, it is my proud privilege to congratulate 
you thereon. 

‘* You have done your respective duties without a hitch, and 
it is the strongest possible compliment I can pay to your 
efficiency, loyalty, and steadfastness under many difficulties. 
. . . Be always the cheery Irish, and give harder blows than 
you receive. The G,O.C. is very proud of you and your good 
work, as is my proud privilege. I thank you one and all.” 
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